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Unless a teacher is himself possessed of the truth 
he would teach to another, he is not a teacher. It is 
possible for a man to have a truth firmly in his own 
mind without being able to impart it to another ; but 
it is not possible for one to give to another that which 
is not his own possession. He may know a thing 
without teaching it; but he cannot teach a thing that 
he does not know. 





If a man is good for anything in this world he will 
die leaving a large share of his planned and attempted 
work unfinished. Whether he dies early or late, it 
will make no difference at this point. The more he 
does, the more he will see that needs doing, and that 
he thinks he can have a part in. If he should live 
& century it would be still the same. Let no man, 
therefore, worry over the fact that he may die before 
he has finished the things he has in hand to do. If 
he should ever come to the point where he has nothing 
more that he wants to finish before he dies, he would 
already have lived too long. 





That there is truth to be found in all the books of 
the outside religions of the world cannot fairly be 


is not to be found a moral principle enunciated or a 
moral precept laid down that the Bible does not con- 
tain; while many of the moral principles and pre- 
cepts of the Bible were first formulated in its pages. 
This fact in itself ought to be sufficient to prove the 
unique position of the Bible among the religious books 
of the world; and he who knows most about the reli- 
gious books of the ages is surest to confirm the cor- 
rectness of this statement of fact. 


Popular follies are sure, sooner or later, to be 
exposed as follies; and an exposed folly is always 
less to be feared than a folly that goes by the name 
of wisdom. One of the popular follies that is just 
now being laid bare is the claim that the brain of the 
average worker gains by positive inaction for a series 
of weeks in vacation-time. It is a noteworthy fact 
that quite a number of the religious weeklies had 
editorials on this subject simultaneously, last week, 
holding up the folly in various lights in exhibit of 
its folly. It will soon be recognized as a truth, that 
a man must do more than a day’s work in a day in 
order to need more than a night’s rest after his work- 
ing; that he must do extra work winters if he is to 
have extra rest summers. 


Many a Bible text is popularly quoted in another 
form than that in which it stands in the Bible. And 
many a Bible fact is incorrectly stated in its more 
frequent mentions. Even men who call themselves 


Bible students often refer to these incorrect texts and | 


incorrect facts as if they were a veritable transcript 
from the inspired record. Thus the story of Dean 
Swift’s charity sermon, preached in a single sentence 
from the text, “ He that giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord,” has been accepted as widely and as 
readily as if that text were to be found in the Bible. 
So, again, it has been said ten thousand times over, 
that the Hebrews in Egypt made bricks without 
straw; although the Bible narrative says nothing of 
the sort. As recently as the past month, two Bible 
teachers at Mr. Moody’s Summer School for Students 
at Northfield referred to the finding of ancient bricks 
made without straw among the ruins of Lower Egypt, 
as if in confirmation of the truth of this assumed Bible 
story. If men would examine the Bible text more 
carefully before they assail it, or before they attempt 
its defense, there would be fewer blunders made in 
both directions. 





A single word sometimes furnishes, in its etymol- 
ogy, the best key to a fundamental moral principle ; 
and it often happens that in using such a word we 
unconsciously proclaim the very truth that we are 
least anxious to accept, or even most anxious to deny. 
Thus most persons are disposed to think lightly of 
their sins of omission, however seriously they think— 
or imagine that they think—of their sins of commis- 
sion. And yet the investigation of a single word- 
history might go far toward showing that the radical 
principle of all wrong-doing is omission, rather than 
commission. For instance, we call a child “ naughty” 
when it omits to do as it is told; but more often do 
we think of it as committing wrong,—that is, doing 
that which it was told not to do. But the radical 


idea in “ naughty” is omission rather than commis- 
sion; for “naughty” is the adjective formed from 





Questioned, But in all the books of all the ages there 





the noun “ naught ;” and “ naught” is the negative 


of “aught ;” and “aught” is merely a contraction of 
the Old English “4 wiht,” or, as we now spell it, 
“a whit.” “Naught” is, therefore, equivalent to our 
ordinary expression “ not a whit,’—nothing at all, 
Hence a child—or adult—who is naughty is not so 
much one who has done something wrong, but one 
who has done nothing right. If we are inclined to 
excuse our evil, or sin, or crime, on the ground that 
it was merely a “ sin of omission,” let us remember 
that when we condemn an act of any sort by the use 
of the word “naughty,” we make at least a verbal 
confession that all naughtiness or wrong-doing con- 
sists radically in nothingness or omission. And having 
so confessed the truth, we shall be the more culpable 
if we fail to see to it that we be not guilty of not doing 
what we ought to do as much as of doing what we 
ought not to do. 





PESSIMISTIC CHRISTIANITY. 


The religion of Christ and the irreligion of despair 
ought to be the very zenith and nadir of the spiritual 
universe. There can be nothing in common between 
faith in a risen Lord and the gloom of unbelief. In 
so far as we trust in a Saviour, we must feel a sense 
of salvation; but if we yield to melancholy incerti- 
tude, we drift farther and farther away from the 
cross. It is a manifest and perpetual impossibility to 
serve the God of loving care and the mammon of 
materialistic unbelief. Whatever ethnic religions 
may have made a place for negation as a philosophic 
creed, Christianity can have none of it without vio- 
lating its own nature and mission. <A pessimistic 
Christian, unless he get out of his pessimism, is no 
Christian at all; for the highest hope and the serenest 
trust are the very heart of our faith. : 

And yet there are men and women in the churches, 
who, sometimes consciously and more often uncon- 
sciously, fall into untrustful and practically pessimis- 
tic habits of thought. There lately died, in England, 
a highly cultured and very intelligent poet and critic, 
who never broke his connection with the national 
church, and was buried as one of its members. But 
the true tone of most of his deeper thought is that 
expressed in the last stanzas of one of his best- 
known poems : 


“The sea of faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
‘And naked shingles of the world, 


* Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here, as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


This is the godless gospel of socialistic despair, the 
faithless creed of Schopenhauer. Not all its grace 
of word, and outward calm of “conduct” and con- 
templation, can blind us to its utter miserableness, 








Better, after all, the coarseness of Fielding, with . 
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Rielding’s occasional kernel of trust; better, a thou- 
sand times, the rude strength of “ Dan Chaucer, 
nature’s warbler,” than this pale, eold result of profit- 
léss culture,—a culture-that has killed the only thing 
really worth cultivation. A man who truly thinks 
and says that the world has no joy, no ‘ove, no light, 
in itself or from its divine Maker, is a pernicious 
pessimist, whatever his fame or excellence of style, 
If he be right, St. Paul is utterly wrong; if he be in 
error, he is fully and hopelessly in error. 

But the author of “ Dover Beach” is a favorite writer 
with an influential wing of his own church, and with 
many highly intelligent Christians in America, of 
various denominations. He claimed to be a biblical 
commentator, an expounder of true Protestantism, 
a definer of God and duty. Virtually despairing at 
times, and in language as plain as that just quoted, 
of all that makes life dear or eyen decent, he was in 
name a Christian, who wrote for Christians and influ- 
enced Christians. Spurning with amused contempt 
the ancient trust of the Ghristian centuries, he helped 
train a school of ministers one of whom: declares 
that we must not think of the Resurrection itself, the 
key of Christianity, with “ passionate certitude,” In- 
stead of saying “I know in whom I have believed,” 
his prose and verse practically said: “1 know not, 
but I disbelieve in all but the loyalty of friendship 
aid the excellence of conduct,’-—as though friendship 
er conduct could outlast the crash of the collapse of 
God and Calvary. 

_ We live in years of new charity, and of deepening 
and sweetening oceans of love between the sundered 
eontinents of Christianity. But our church-members 
gannot accept, under the guise of interdenominational 
fellowship, an agnosticism all the more dangerous 
Aecause of its insidious entrance through the wide- 
vpen doors of the churches,—an agnosticism that sits 
tespectably indifferent in the pews, preaches in medi- 
tative suggestiveness from the pulpit, and breaks the 
communion bread with hands that destroy rather than 
upbuild the walls of Zion. All love and tender help- 
fulness for those who disagree with us, and all rever- 
ence for every sincere opinion! but let us not call the 
opinion Christian if such it be not, and can never be, 
without a renewal from the Holy Spirit. Laodicean- 
ism and lassitudinarianism are bad enough in the 
church, the Sunday-school, and the home; but pes- 
simism is worse. 

“I accept the universe,” said Margaret Fuller. 
There are too many Christians whose attitude toward 
God’s world, from the weather to the graveyard, is 
one of grumbling dissatisfaction. They may not be 
people of culture; the very names of Literature and 
Dogma, The Fortnightly Review, or Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, may be unknown to them; but they would 
reject the universe if they could, and meanwhile they 
eome dangerously near that despair which, in the old 
Roman Catholic catechism, is very properly called a 
ain against the Holy Ghost. “Yes,” says one, “I don’t 
pretend to deny the immortality of the soul; but, 
after all, where is there any real proof of it?” “I 
hope,” declares another, “that all this religion of ours 
Will turn out to be true; but I must say that there are 
some things in this world that I can’t reconcile with 
the existence of a just God.” “I don’t think the 
children get any harm at Sunday-school, and it keeps 
them out of mischief.” “My wife is the church-goer 
in our family; I get pretty tired by Sunday, and like 
to. lie in the hammock ; but I guess things will come 
éut about the same.” “I have enough to do in earn- 
ing my living without bothering my head about reli- 
gion; I guess my minister don’t know any more about 
it than I do; things are all askew, any way.” “Some- 
how the rascals get along better than I can, and they 
enjoy life just about as well.” “Get what you can 
and keep what you get, that’s my motto; you may 
speculate on played-out old theories all you want to, 
but you can’t improve on that; we know we’re alive 
ow, but when we’re dead we're dead all over.” 

"Did you never hear some such remarks as these? 
Did they not come from church-members sometimes? 
Have they not stolen in upon your own troubled 





minds in hours of doubt and trial and worldly temp- 
tation? They are pessimistic, unchristian, destruc- 
tive. They are of the enemy, and not of the Master. 
They are inconsistent with the very first utterance of 
Christ, or his apostles, which occurs to your mind. 
They are earthy, sensual, devilish, whether they come 
from Oxford or from Baxter Street, from American 
colleges once dedicated to Christ, or from the godless 
and Sabbathless beer-gardens and factories of those 
cities which devote Sunday afternoons to base-ball, 
and Sunday evenings to variety-theatres. 


But the very head and fore-front of all this pessi- 
mistic offense, in and out of the churches, is a false- 
hood; the claim that faith is dying, and that help is 
dead. Never before in the Christian centuries were 
there so many churches, Sunday-schools, church- 
members, church papers, religious books, missionaries, 
evangelists, pastors, and teachers. Never was the 
undying and ever-vivifying Spirit of Truth more 
manifest in a million loving hearts and efficient-and 
faith-filled hands. The very wing of the Church of 
England under which Matthew Arnold sought con- 
venient shelter has sent forth from beneath its shade 
a Kingsley, a Stanley, a Robertson, and a Maurice, 
to stir the world to labor and to trust. From the 
Friends to the Roman Catholics, from Andrew Pea- 
body and Edward Everett Hale to Dwight L. 
Moody and Robert Moffat and Bishop Patteson and 
the college-boys now burning with missionary zeal, 
have glowed a thousand torches kindled with the 
fires of enthusiasm, and borne by the hands of help. 
The pessimist kills himself, and his corpse poisons the 
air for a little way and a little time; the Christian 
optimist, relying on the everlasting arms, and feeling 
the stimulus of the good news of Christ, counts “ten 
times one is ten,” and seeks to save a world. His 
successes he ascribes to the God of success; his 
seeming failures he leaves in the hands of Him who 
eannot fail. If defeat be accident, he does not mourn 
it; if it be weakness, he seeks for stronger heart and 
more sinewy limb in the next trial. The daily fall 
is a step upward and onward; for has not walking 
itself, the very symbol of progress, been aptly described 
as a partial tumble and a speedy recovery? 


Said William Penn, in his famous book, “ No Cross, 
No Crown:” “Is it not intolerable that they should 
be esteemed Christians, who are yet to learn to be 
good heathens?” Cheer and courage, fidelity and 
consecration to an imperfect idea of life and duty, 
have at least been found among many non-Christians; 
certainly, they should not give place to lackadaisical, 
effeminate melancholy among Christians themselves. 
Even the Bowery and St. Mary’s Street despise a 
prating weakling who never tries. Again, at the 
very time when Penn’s “ heathens” recognize the 
spread and advantage of Christian civilization, it is 
ostrich-cowardice and blindness to shut one’s eyes to 
the progress which should be viewed from the van- 
tage-ground of a stand-point within the wide fold. 
It is the very perversity of an intentional shutting 
of the eyes which can ignore such facts as Professor 
Fisher states in the closing pages of his “Universal 
History.” International philanthropy, he shows, has 
grown of late as in no former age ; science, education, 
and political and social intelligence, follow in the path 
of the missionary ; and our own times have been, in 
this respect, the best the world has known: “The 
nineteenth century has been marked by an extraor- 
dinary outburst of missionary activity. In this sort 
of exertion the Roman Catholic body has kept up 
an unflagging zeal. Within the various Protestant 
denominations, a remarkable increase of fervor and 
of success in this department of Christian labor has 
been witnessed. In the room of seven societies for 
this purpose at the end of the last century, there 
were, in 1880, in Europe and America, seventy 
organizations. At this last date, there were not less 
than twenty-four hundred ordained Europeans and 
Americans employed in this service, besides a great 
number of assistants, both foreign and native. The 
native converts numbered not Jess than 1,650,000. 
The yearly contributions for the support of the 








missions increased proportionately. In 1882, Brit, 
contributions alone amounted to £1,090,000. It jg te 

































an exaggeration to-say thdt the globe is now Covers 
with a network of Christian outposts.” What Won. 
der, then, since the author also looks at the general 
condition of the world, and its recent marked suing 
in matters of political, economical, social, educationg) 
and industrial welfare, that he deliberately Assert, 
that “the progress made in the past encourages th 
hope that the unity of mankind, a unity which sha} 
be the crown of individual and national development, 
will one day be reached. That unity of mankind, 
in loyal fellowship with Him in whose image may 
was made, is the community of which the ancien 
Stoics vaguely dreamed, and which the apostles of 
Christ proclaimed and predicted,—the _perfecteg 
kingdom of God.” 

Perhaps, then, if a Christian is wholly or partly 
pessimistic, the fault is not with God or even with 
his world, but with the particular individual himself 
Within the heart, if at all, is the cold and darkness 
the old Mexican hell—of doubt, despair, agnosticisy, 
pessimism. Without is the glory of the gospel, the 
beauty of Christ, the warmth of God’s love. 


“* Where is the cold? Yon clouded skies 

Have only dropped their curtains low 

To shade the old mother where she lies, 
Sleeping a little, ’neath the snow. 


“*The cold is not in crag, nor scar, 
Not in the snows that lap the lea, 
Not in yon wings that beat afar, 
Delighting, on the crested sea; 


“No, nor in yon exultant wind 
That shakes the oak and bends the pine 
Look near, look in, and thou shalt find 
No sense of cold, fond fool, but thine,’ 


“With that I felt the gloom depart, 
And thoughts within me did unfold, 
Whose sunshine. warmed me to the heart: 
I walked in joy, and was not cold.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Traditional views of Bible truth, in the realm of either 
fact or dogma, have as strong a hold on the human mind, 
among the Christians of to-day, as they had among the 
Pharisees of old. It is not an easy thing to bring one’s 
self to believe that the view he has taken of a statement 
or of a teaching in the Bible record is a mistaken view, 
especially if that view has been held for generations by 
those who were intelligent and conscientious students of 
the Bible. But Christian scholarship and Christian 
fidelity to truth are doing much, in our day, to weaken 
the popular hold on incorrect traditional interpretations 
of the Bible. In no former age of the world was there 
so great a readiness as at present to accept the teachings 
of the Bible itself as conclusive in its realm, in spite of 
all preconceived or all traditional opinions concerning 
those teachings. The Revised translation of the Bible 
has disturbed many a traditional rendering of a Bible 
text, and is testing the fidelity of many a student of the 
Bible accordingly. Not long ago the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times referred to the veil over the face of 
Moses, when he came down from the mount, as put there 
in order to conceal the reflected glory of the Lord in the 
face of his representative. He was then called to account 
for his error,at this point by a Massachusetts clergyman, 
who reminded him that the Revision, at 2 Corinthians 
3: 18, shows that Paul declared that Moses put that veil 
over his face in order “ that the children of Israel should 
not look stedfastly on [or unto] the end of that [glory] 
which was passing away [or being done away].” The 
Editor accepted the correction; and now that he has 
given it a place in the Lesson Surroundings for the lesson 
of July 22, he finds that many of his readers are dis- 
turbed over the suggested change. Letters come to him 
from various parts of this country and Canada, asking 
added information on this subject, A New York State 
correspondent thinks that the new view is inconsistent 
with the very character of God. He says: 

In your issue of July 7, under the Lesson Surroundings, this 
phrase occurs: “The purpose was not to prevent them from 
seeing the reflected glory, but to hide its evanescence.” Can it 
be that Moses put on the veil to hide from the people the evan- 
eseenge of the reflected glory? Would not that be deception’ 
Leading the people to believe something existed whieh no 
longer existed,—could Moses, with God’s approval, have prac- 
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Pe 
meh deception? On the other band, what does Paul 
mean, 2 Corinthians 3:13? 

No, it does not follow, that intentional concealment is 
i tensional deception. God conceals from every one of 
: the hour of death ; and even when one of us is to die 
ae next hour, God perhaps gives us seeming possibili- 
ties of a long lifetime before us. Yet our being deceived 
thereby is not God’s deceiving us. So, in our intercourse 
with our fellows, the concealment of a personal trouble 
of mind that concerns only ourselves is not our deceiving 
of others, even though others be deceived, or deceive 
themselves, through vur concealment of that which we 
are not pound to disclose. Concealment is never to be 
called deception, when disclosure is not a duty. So 
much for the right of God and of Moses to conceal the 
evanescence of a reflected glory in the face of Moses. 
As to the meaning of Paul’s words on this subject, that 
can be shown in response to other inquiries than those 
of the New York correspondent; as, for example, the 
following from a Canada reader: 

















































































































You say that the Revised Version, the Septuagint, and Paul, 
agree in showing that the veil in this interview was put on 
after, not during, the talking with the people. And you add: 
«This indicates that the purpose was not to prevent them from 
seeing the reflected glory, but to hide its evanescence.” You 
will acknowledge that this is a new view, and different from 
the hitherto received one. I am disposed to believe that the 
last view is the correct one, though I cannot say I see all the 
argument in its favor. Of course, in this case, we are favored 
with the views of Paul in his illustrations of 2 Corinthians 3 : 
7-18 of this very subject. But all the references made to the 
veiling in these verses go to show that there was “something 
intervening between ” the “ people and Moses” so that they (the 
people) could not well see; and he adds: “ Even unto this day, 
when Moses is read, the veil is upon their hearts.” But Paul 
substantially says that we are not like Moses, who put a veil 
on his face when he came before the people; we desire to come 
before you face to face, without any veiling of anything. We 
use great boldness, therefore, in laying before you the greater 
revealed truth, “ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty,” ete. You will much oblige if you will at your con- 
venience say something explanatory on this matter. 

The record in Exodus (Exod, 34 : 29-35), as correctly 
rendered by the Revisers, indicates that there was no 
veil over the face of Moses at any time while he was 
speaking to the people, nor yet while he was face to face 
with the Lord; but that “ when Moses had done speak- 
ing with them, he put a veil on his face;” and that he 
kept that veil over his face “until he went in to speak 
with Him.” Commenting on this incident, Paul says 
(2 Cor. 3: 18), that Moses put the veil over his face in 
order “that the children of Israel should not look stedg 
fa-tly [continuingly] on [or unto] the end of that 
[reflected glory] which was passing away.” The use 
which Paul makes of this illustration is, that, as the 
children of Israel then failed to realize that the light on 
Moses’ face was an evanescent light, so the Jews of 
to-day, in reading the words of Moses, fail to perceive 
that the literal teachings of these words are but for a 
passing time; whereas those who are led by the Spirit of 
God are free to perceive that while the impression or the 
teaching for the hour is evanescent, the truth below all 
is immutable. This lesson of Paul is a lesson to be 
borne in mind by Christians who find that that which 
seemed to them a light of Bible fact or of Bible dogma 
may be an evanescent light, even while whatever of truth 
there is in that fact or dogma shall never pass away. 

In the line of the same general subject, a New Jersey 
clergyman writes to ask if the light on Moses’ face was 


really a “reflected” light. This is the way he puts his 
inquiry: 





In your Lesson Surroundings for July 22, you speak of the 
light on Moses’ face as “ reflected” light, and you say that “the 
face of Moses was seen to reflect the divine glory.” Is that the 
correct way to put it? There are but two ways, so far as I can 
tee, in which this unwonted radiance could appear on Moses’ 
face. The first way is, as you make it, by pure reflection. In 
other words, his face shone simply as the moon shines by the 
rays of the sun falling upon it, and then reflecting them. If 
that was the kind of light with which Moses’ face shone, then the 
whole occurrence may be explained on the principles of natural 
philosophy; and his face was nothing better than a mirror, or 
& plate of polished steel or brass. The other way in which his 
face may be conceived as shining, is in consequence of the burn- 
ing thoughts and glowing feelings awakened within his soul by 
his communion with God, and their flaming upward, and mani- 
festing themselves in his countenance. What are the reasons 
Supporting this view? One reason is, it seems more worthy than 
the other of the august occasion. Another reason is, that we 
read, in Exodus 34: 29 (Rev. Ver.), that “his face shone by 
reason of God’s speaking with him,’’ showing that intellectual 
and moral causes, not material ones, were at work, and that the 
glow was kindled from within, not reflected on him from with- 
out. Yet another reason is that, on the supposition it was re- 
flected light, the light would have ceased when he came away 














it continued long after that, showing that it was fed from within 
by thoughts that continued to beam, and feelings that continued 
to glow, for some time after. This supposition, too, will alone 
account for the gradual decline of the light on Moses’ face; 
inasmuch as it is but natural that, the longer he remains away, 
the more will the inward materials that made the light burn 
down, and the light itself, by degrees, fade away. 

The trouble here seems to be in the different meanings 
of the term “ reflected.” A mental or a spiritual reflec- 
tion of the character of one with whom we have been in 
close communion, is not necessarily a superficial reflec- 
tion alone; it may shine out from the very depths of our 
own being, and yet be truly a reflection. In the material 
world a reflected light may be that from a mirror; or, 
again, it may be that of luminous paint, which, as it 
were, absorbs light into its very substance to give it out 
again in the darkness. So, also, in the spiritual world, 
one who has been with a bright-hearted companion may 
show a sunny face as if by contagion; or, again, he may 
have caught the spirit of the glad-hearted one, and reflect 
the light of that spirit from within as well as from with- 
out, That light which shone in Moses’ face after his 
communion with God was reflected light, even though 
it was a light which shone up from the innermost depths 
of his being which the light of God had illumined. The 
light in the Christian face is the reflected light from the 
face of Christ; so that the Christian can say of his 
external life as of his innermost life, “ Yet I live; and 
yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me;” “seeing it is 
God, that said, Light shall shine out of darkness, who 
shined in our hearts, to give the [reflected] light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 


x 





SEARCHING FOR GOD. 
BY PROFESSOR T. WHITING BANCROFT. 


The finite seeks the Infinite to know, 
The thing contained to measure the container, 
Beyond the veil of sense man fain would go. 


How vain to solve earth’s mysteries, and vainer 
To reach through the wide universe the Cause 
Of suns and systems. Man the proud disdainer 


Of simple faith asserts his mighty laws, 
That seem to him far reaching in their sweep. 
Their operation ceaseless soon withdraws 


The need of Godhead, as their movements keep 
The worlds in balance and adjustment true. 
Imperious thinkers thus rich harvests reap 


Of philosophic structures ranging through 
The varied forms of matter and of being, 
Evolved in series and in order due. 


And so not by believing but by seeing, 
They do not humbly bow, but proudly soar, 
And from faith’s trammels grandly freeing 


Their lordly souls, they thus explore 

God’s universe no Deity to find, 

Learning the less e’en as they know the more, 
Brown University. 





CAN WE LEARN TO BE CONTENTED? 
BY THE REY. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Some one has said that if men were to be saved by 
contentment, instead of by faith in Christ, most people 
would be lost. Yet contentmentis possible. There was 
one man at least who said, and said it very honestly, “I 
have learned in whatsoever state I am, therein to be 
content.” His words have special value, too, when we 
remember in what circumstances they were written. 
They were dated in a prison when the writer was wear- 
ing achain. It is easy enough to say such things in the 
summer days of prosperity, but to say them amid trials 
and adversities requires a real experience of victorious 
living- 

But just what did St. Paul mean when he said, “I am 
content”? The original word, scholars tell us, con- 
tains a fine sense which does not come out in the English 
translation. It means self-sufficing. St. Paul, as a 
Christian man, had in himself all that he needed to 
give him tranquillity and peace. Therefore he was not 
dependent upon any external circumstances. Wherever 
he went, there was in himself a competence, a fountain 
of supply, a self-sufficing. This is the true secret of 
Christian contentment wherever it is found. We cannot 
make our own circumstances. We cannot keep away 
from our lives the sickness, the pain, the sorrow, the 
misfortune; yet as Christians we are meant to live in 
any experiences in unbroken peace, in sweet restfulness 
of soul. 








from God’s presence, and from the touch of his glory; whereas, 


Paul’s description of his own life gives us a hint as to 
the way he reached it. He says, “I have learned to be. 
content.” It is no small comfort to us common people 
to get this from such a man. It tells us that even with 
him it was not always thus; that at first he probably 
chafed amid discomforts, and had to “learn” to be con- 
tented in trial. It did not come naturally to him, any 
more than it does to the rest of us, to have peace in the 
heart in time of external strife. Nor did this beautiful 
way of living come to him at once as a divine gift when: 
he became a Christian. He was not miraculously helped 
to acquire contentment, It was not a special power 
granted to him as an apostle. 

He tells us plainly in his old age that he has “learned” 
it. This means that he was not always able to say, “I 
am content in any state.” This was an attainment of 
his later years, and he reached it by struggle and by dis- 
cipline, by learning in the school of Christ, just as all of 
us have to learn it if we ever do, and as any of us may 
learn it if we will. - 
Surely every one who desires to grow into spiritual 
beauty should seek to learn this lesson. Discontent is a 
miserable fault. It grieves God, for it springs from a 
want of faithin him. It destroys one’s own heart-peace; 
discontented people are always unhappy. It disfigures 
beauty of character. It sours the temper, ruffles the 
calm of sweet life, and tarnishes the loveliness of the 
spirit. It even works out through the flesh, and spoils 
the beauty of the fairest face. To have a transfigured 
face, one must have heaven in one’s heart. Just in pro- 
portion as the lesson is learned, are the features brightened 
by the outshining of the indwelling peace. Besides all 
this, discontent casts shadows on the lives of others, 
One discontented person in a family often makes a whole 
household wretched. If not for our own sake, then, we 
ought at least for the sake of our friends to learn to be 
contented. We have no right to cast shadows on other 
lives. 

But how can we learn contentment? One step toward 
it is patient submission to unavoidable ills and hard- 
ships. No earthly lot is perfect. No mortal ever yet in 
this world found a set of circumstances without some 
drawback. Sometimes it lies in our power to remove 
the discomfort. Much of our hardship is of our own 
making. Much of it would require but a little energy on 
our own part to cure. We surely are very foolish if we 
live on amid ills and frets, day after day, which we might 
change for comforts if we would. All removable troubles 
we ought, therefore, to remove. But there are trials 
which we cannot change into pleasures, burdens which 
we cannot lay off, crosses which we must continue to 
carry, “thorns in the flesh” which must remain with 
their rankling. When we have such trials, why should 
we not sweetly accept them as part of God’s best way with 
us? Discontent never made a rough path smoother, a 
heavy burden lighter, a bitter cup less bitter, a dark way 
brighter, a sorrow less sore. It only makes matters 
worse. One who accepts with patience what he cannot 
change, has learned the secret of victorious living. 

Another part of the lesson is, that we moderate our 
desires. “Having food and raiment,” says St. Paul 
again, “let us therewith be content.” Very much of 
our discontent arises from envy of those who seem to be 
more favored than ourselves, Many people lose most of 
the comfort out of their own lot in coveting the finer 
things some neighbor has. Yet if they knew the whole 
story of the life they envy for its greater prosperity, they 
probably would not exchange for it their own lowlier 
life, with its homelier circumstances, Or if they could 
make the exchange, it is not likely they would find half 
so much real happiness in the other position as they had 
enjoyed in their own. Contentment does not dwell so 
often in palaces as in the homes of the humble. The tall 
peaks rise higher and are more conspicuous, but the 
winds smite them more fiercely than they do the quiet 
vales, And surely the lot in life that God makes for us 
is always the very best that could be made for us for the 
time being. The cause of our discontent is not in our 
circumstances; if it were, a change might cure it. It is 
in ourselves; and, wherever we go, we shall carry it 
with us. 

Envious desires for other people’s places, which seem 
finer than ours, prevent our getting the best blessing and 
good out of our own. Trying to grasp the things that 
are beyond our reach, we leave unseen, unappreciated, 
untouched, and despised, the many sweet bits of happi- 
ness that lie close about us, Someonesays: “Stretching 
out his hand to catch the stars, man forgets the flowers 
at his feet, so beautiful, so fragrant, so multitudinous, 
and s® various.” A fine secret of contentment lies in 
finding and extracting all the pleasure we can get from 





How may this unbroken content be obtained? St. 


the things we have, while we enter no mad, vain chase 
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after impossible fancies. In whatever state we are, we 
may therein find enough for our need, 

If we would learn the lesson of contentment, we must 

‘train ourselves to live for the higher things. One of the 
‘ancient wise men having heard that a storm had destroyed 
“his merchant ships, thus sweepinz away all his fortune, 
said: “It is just as well, for now I ean give up my mind 
more fully to study.” He had other and higher sources 
of enjoyment than his merchandise, and felt the loss of 
his ships no more than manhood feels the loss of child- 
hood’s toys, He was but a heathen philosopher; we are 
Ohristians. He had only his studies to occupy his 
thought when his property was gone; we have all the 
blessed things of God’s love, No earthly misfortune 
ean touch the wealth a Christian holds in the divine 
promises and hopes. 

Just in the measure, therefore, in which we learn to 
live for spiritual and unseen things, do we find content- 
ment amid earth’s trials and losses. If we live to please 
God; to build up Christ-like character in ourselves, and 
to lay up treasure in heaven, we shall not depend for 
happiness on the way things go with us here, nor on the 
measure of temporal good we have. The lower desires 
are crowded out by the higher. We can do without 
ehildhood’s toys when we have manhood’s better posses- 
sions; we need this world less as we get more of God 
and heaven into our hearts. 

This was the secret of the contentment of the old prisoner 

* whose immortal word is so well worth considering. He 
was content in any trial, because earth meant 80 little 
and Christ meant so much to him. He did not need 
the things he did not have; he was not made poor by the 
things he lost; he was not vexed by the sufferings he 
had to endure, because the sources of his life were in 
heaven, and could not be touched by earthly experiences 
of pain or loss. 

These are hints of the way we may learn in whatsoever 
state we are therein to be content. Surely, the lesson 
is worth learning. One year of sweet content, amid 
earth’s troublous scenes, is better than a lifetime of 
vexed, restless discontent. The lesson can be learned, 
too, by any one who truly is Christ’s disciple; for did not 
the Master say: “ Peace I leave with you; my peace I 
give unto you”? 

The artist painted life as a dark, storm-swept sea filled 
with wrecks. Then out on the wild waves he made a 
rock to arise, in a cleft of which, high up, amid herbage 
and flowers, he painted a dove sitting quietly on her 
nest. Itis a picture of Christian peace in the midst of 
this world’s strifes and storms, In the cleft of the rock 
‘is the home of content, 


Philadelphia. 





AMONG THE CHURCHES IN GERMANY. 


BY EMMA LOUISE PARRY. 


The idea that Germany is a place where the church is 
deserted, and that the Germans are not a church-going 
people, is quite overthrown by a winter’s actual experience 
among them, in the capital of the empire,—Berlin. In- 
deed, we soon learn that, on the contrary, the churches 
here are so eagerly sought, and so well attended, that 
if we want to worship in the German church, we must 
exert ourselves to the utmost to accomplish that end. 
We know that we have a difficult work before us, and 
that the Sabbath morning will not be the rest, peace, 
quiet,—the reverential, peaceful entering of the house of 
God, which is so sweet to us in our home churches, 
~ .We plan to attend service at the Dom. It is the 
Courtchurch, The preaching is always good, the singing 
by one of the finest boy-choirs of Europe and there is 
the chance of seeing the Emperor, or some of the family, 
in the Imperial box. Church begins at ten. Itis ina 
distant part of the city, but we are before the doors at 
half-past nine. A crowd has already gathered, waiting 
for the doors to open, ready to rush in, and push, and 
almost fight, over the few free seats. At first. we thought 
that this crowd gathered here for the sake of catching 
sight of the beloved Emperor; but we have learned that 
this has little to do with the crowded church attendance, 
for when the Emperor is away, the same crowd continues, 
and the Dom is always eagerly sought. The free seats 
consist of a few low, narrow benches, placed in the widest 
aisles, and these places are occupied within a few moments 
after the opening of the doors. 

The pew system, which, however, does not prevail 
in all parts of the Empire, is seen at its very worst in 
Berlin; it literally expels the masses from religious 
privileges, and places an interdict on the hearing of the 
Gospel by the aged, infirm, and weak. For, however 
strong the desire may be to hear the preaching, it is 





simply impossible for the feeble to endure the physical 
strain attendant on this hearing of the Word. There is 
the long waiting for the door to open, in the cold or 
wind; then the struggle when the door is opened, and, 
if the seat is not obtained, the long standing, in the hope 
that finally, when the pews are opened, you may be 
fortunate enough to get a place. Every seat in every 
pew is taken, is marked with the name of the owner, 
and this person unlocks the little door, and shuts it with 
a bang that makes you feel you are an intruder or an 
outcast, This banging of doors is heard on all sides, and 
added to it the jingle of keys of the various ushers, who 
open the doors to the jingle of a few coins, takes away 
the holy stillness which, in the church, prepares the soul 
for higher devotion. The church fills rapidly until the 
aisles are crowded, every bit of standing room occupied, 
each person hoping, eagerly watching, for the vacant 
seats; for when the liturgical service is over, the pews 
will be opened, and the pews are free to all,—alas! a very 
few places for the great crowd waiting for them. 

These crowded churches are strangely at variance with 
the widespread notion that Germany has no active 
church life. However, one will find here, as every- 
where, also empty churches. At the Dom where the 
Court preachers — Kégel, Sticker, Schrader, Bayer — 
preach, there is always this vast audience in the im- 
mense church, for the people know that they will hear 
something worth the effort of being present and listen- 
ing. These are all able preachers, and the sermons are 
worthy their reputation; gained, however, not for bril- 
liancy of argument or fine philosophical thought, but for 
plain, simple, yet deep and forcible, spiritual truth. It 
is the same thing at Hof-prediger Frommel’s church,— 
the Garrison, or soldiers’ church. True, the body of 
the church is filled with the military; yet the church is 
vast, and the people crowd into every corner, and even 
to the very steps of the altar. It is most interesting to 
see the service here. The soldiers enter from all sides, 
in regular file, stand a moment at their place as they 
cover their faces with helmet or cap, and offer up the 
silent prayers, and then how the grand chorals resound 
from these manly voices! A few odd things will make 
you smile. For instance: here a fine officer enters, his 
breast covered with orders, and he takes a seat in a little 
box, just big enough for him; his corner is cut off from 
the other pews, separated wholly from the others,—he is 
to sit alone,—probably of too high a rank to have an 
associate. Separate boxes are reserved for the families 
of the officers, who thus also sitapart. It isa little touch 
of the caste system which underlies the society of Ger- 
many, and which is not cast aside even in church. 
Frommel speaks in plain terms to the soldiers, and it 
tells of a good heart in them that they all love him so. 
And this is the secret of the power of the German preach- 
ing,—its plain, practical tone and thought. Where this 
is found, the church is full; where it is lacking, there is 
the empty church. ; 

One Sunday we left the Dom in great disappointment, 
not being able to hear Kégel; and, passing by Werder 
Kirche, we entered here. About fifty or a hundred peo- 
ple were scattered through the body of the room. The 
preacher was discoursing, and we listened. He was 
learned, he was a good speaker; but he had absolutely 
nothing of practical religious value in the sermon, and 
it became very tiresome. We left after listening three- 
quarters of an hour, and felt glad that the people showed 
no taste for such sermons. Where there is such preach- 
ing, naturally the churches are empty. Yet there are 
few of this kind in Berlin, and from these we may not 
make the judgment that Germany is not religious or not 
churchly. If the people were indifferent to the preach- 
ing,—indifferent as. to what was said,—it would argue 
little of religious life in the heart. The people show 
their reason in forsaking that place where the truth, 
which is vital to them, is denied them. They dare not 
run the risk of letting that spark within die, and they 
must go where it is fanned to brighter life; it is too vital 
to be allowed a careless, thoughtless, irresponsible atten- 
tion. The Protestant Church is the result of an appeal 
to coriscience; and if the Protestant Church, at large or 
individually, is unequal to her great and sacred work, 
then the soul has the right of this appeal to conscience. 
The people in Germany exercise this free conscience in 
the church-going, and seek the church which offers them 
the best help in spiritual truth ; and the empty churches 
speak rather of a conscientious inner life of the people, 
than of its distaste for religious life. Where there is 
the word of life, there is no empty church; but the 
earnest soul, the sincere heart, will not content itself 
with vacuity, and sincerity refuses countenance to a barren 
show which lacks the living spirit. 

This ig the spirit in Germany, and we must honor it. 


When a people seek the living truth rather thay ; z. 





ing or eloquence, the true spirit is there. Such is 
impulse of the people. Briickner always has a crow). | 
church,—not a spot to spare in the great St, Nicolai, 
and yet Briickner is very homely, his speech broad a, 
thick, and there is nothing attractive in his Outer forg 
or. manner, . His words, too; are like his appearance — 
plain, homely, simple; yet they are practical, dire, 
and reach to the heart, accusing it of its own sin, ang 
pointing toa remedy. Superintendent Braun is almost 
disagreeable, his voice twangy and tedious; yet the 
people love him, and endure utmost physical discomfoy 
to catch the helpful words which come from his loyiy 
heart, and the deep thoughts which a spiritual ming 
reveal to him. When the gospel was first preached, thy 
people heard it gladly; and the multitudes followed th, 
Preacher far out into the wilderness, forgetful of hunger 
weariness,—it was such manna to the hungry human 
heart. Yet that early gospel was plain, practical, direg, 
concrete, and it is just this which touches and meey 
the human soul, Of this the heart never grows weary 
and in it it ever finds comfort and strength. How to live 
is the question of the human heart, and the words thy 
tell upon this question alone can satisfy. Truly, truly, 
this is the very life of the teaching of Christ, This j, 
the spirit of Germany. True, it is a limited percentagg 
of the people who go to church,—for the churches arg 
few and widely separated, and great tracts of the city ary 
mission-fields ; yet the spirit is here, and as a mission. 
field there is work tobedone. “The field is the world,” 
and Germany, we may safely believe, is not the leas 
hopeful mission in this broad field of the world. 

We cannot complete such a subject as churches iy 
Germany, or in Berlin, without a special word concer. 
ing the most beloved preacher of all, Dryander. Hei 
the preacher in the Dreifaltigkeit Kirche in Berlin, 
where formerly Schleiermacher preached. While Kégel, 
the first court preacher,—who lately held all the service 
for the departed Emperor Wilhelm I.,—is really an ora. 
tor, and can use the power of voice and manner, yet an 
eloquence which is plain and simple, not flighty nor loud, 
Dryander, on the other hand, is never called an orat 1, 
aspeaker. He is verily loved for the truth which he 
gives; and we wonder and wonder where these beautiful 
living truths come from,—they are so high, so holy, 
deep, so strong. How the people love him! On the 
days he preaches, long before the doors open, the crowd 
waits in bitterest cold or burning sun. One rainy Sun- 
day, as we stood waiting for the welcome sound of a key 
turning in the door, in the conversation one old and 
apparently feeble lady remarked: “ I have been freezing 
here now for four winters. I leave home at eight, as I 
live far. I wait here an hour to get in, but I forget it all 
when I am within.” 

It is this plain, earnest, serious truth which satisfe 
these earnest Germans, The preaching is always most 
direct and plain; always gospel, always Christ, always 
stern spiritual truth,—nothing else. Such a man could 
never please the thoughtless, the worldly; and must we 
not believe that there is a deep love of religion in the 
people who seek him? There areas many men as women 
alwaysin the audience. This is remarkable in any church, 
where the women are the chief membership; but it is more 
remarkable in a land like Germany, where the women #0 
far outnumber the men in population, where so many meu 
have been killed in the wars, and so many are now in 
the army, and not able to attend such aservice. So this 
audience at Dryander’s reveals much, This crowd, the 
male attendance, the truth he utters,—all these are sig- 
nificant facts that tell of the religious life of Germany. 

Berlin, Germany. 





THAT CLASS OF GIRLS. 
BY MARION THORNE. 


Those careless, indifferent, giggling girls from fourteen 
to sixteen years old, over there in the corner class in the 
mission school—how are yon going to teach them? 

Don’t always teach them in just thesame way, Change 
and variety are needed in the Sunday-school just as much 
as anywhere else. If you invariably begin your teach 
ing in one way, those girls will know just what to expect, 
and even if at first they like your method, they will 
weary of it by and by. 

Don’t let the bright girl answer all the questions, If 
she will insist upon talking, surprise her some day by 
making her ask questions instead of answering them, 
And don’t let the dull girl always sit silent. However 
dull she may be, there must be some subject that she 
knows something about. 
if it takes you six months to do it; for when you do dit 














































































































Find out what that subject is, | 
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er it, you can get her to talking, and when she finds 

if able to speak well on one subject, she will be 

peed to venture a remark on some other. 
"oan always go round the class in regular order with 

ur questions. Skip about. Ask the same question of | 
z ral scholars, and compare the answers. 
ook spend all your time telling your class about 

ople who lived three thousand years ago, and how they 
lived, and where they lived. They will have twice as 
much interest if you tell them about people who are 
living in these United States, now, in 1888. Just try them, 
and see if it is not so. Pick out the practical lesson to 
be taught, and tell them how somebody that you know, 


or know of, tried to apply that special bit of truth in his | 


daily life, and failed or succeeded as the case may be. 
Better yet if you can tell them how you yourself have 
tried. Don’t get out of patience if, right in the midst of 
your most earnest ex planation or application of the lesson, 
you hear one girl whisper to her neighbor, “ I’m going 
to have a new suit just like Mary Gray’s.” Use that 
new suit to get a hold on that girl’s heart. How can 
you do it? Why, if she is a poor girl to whom a new 
suit is so rare an event that she has to think of it, long 
for it, and perhaps work for it, for months before she 
has it, you might call upon her, or ask her to call at your 
home the coming week, and then you might talk about 
that suit with her, and perhaps help her to select it, or, 
if need be, to make it. Such help given with loving 
thoughtfulness might do more to win that girl’s heart 
than all the Bible lessons you could teach her in a year. 
That would be practical teaching. 

Don’t look cross enough to bite their heads off, if they 
do giggle now and then in church or Sunday-school. 
Of course, I do not mean that you should encourage it— 
not that, by any means. But let them feel that you 
remember when you were a girl, and saw the funny side 
of things as quickly as they do now. When, in our 
ehurch one Sunday morning, two children were presented 
for baptism, one a wee, tiny atom of humanity, hardly 
big enough to squirm, receiving the name of Christine 
Frances Grace Gertrude Louisa, while its older sister, a 
big overgrown girl of seven, received only the brief cog- 
nomen, Ann, can you wonder that a great many of the 
Sunday-school children present saw the funny side of 
the affair, and giggled over it? We did not wonder a 
bit. In fact, we saw the funny side too; and if anybody 
had frowned, and looked utterly unsympathetic and un- 
appreciative, Iam not sure but we should have felt all 
the more like laughing. 

But if your girls laugh and chatter too much or. tog 
lightly, by and by—perhaps the next Sunday, or maybe 
not on Sunday at all, but some other day—lead the talk 
to the sacredness of God’s house, and the reverence due 
tohis day and his house. Try to make them feel that 
both time and place are holy. 

Visit them often, so that you may know all about their 
home life and home influences. Find out who is dearest 
to their young hearts. If it is mother or father, wee 
baby sister, or dear feeble grandma, “make a note of it,” 
and don’t fail to inquire for that one of the household, if 
you forget all the others. 

If you can do so, have the girls often at your own 
home. Have them all to tea now and then, and have 
music and games with them in the evening. If they are 
poor girls, living in poor homes, ask them in turn to 
dine with you on Sunday. If you have Sunday-school 
in the morning, your invitation will insure the one girl’s 
staying to the morning service, and if you ask her to do 
80, she can hardly refuse to go with you to the Young 
People’s Meeting in the evening. This will take all 
your time on Sunday? Of course it will; but isn’t it 
the Lord’s time, and could you use it for him in any 
better way? 

Get them all to write in your birthday book, and then 
tend something—if only a card—to each one when her 
. birthday comes, I know one teacher of such a class who 
last year made a “ daisy apron” for each of her girls. 
This lady is the principal of a public school, and has 
only odd minutes and holidays for such work. But she 
knows that it pays. When, on her birthday, a scholar 
ef hers receives one of those dainty little aprons, can 
she doubt her teacher’s love and interest, and will 
not the next Sunday find her with a heart ready to 
teceive whatever lesson that teacher may seek to im- 
press upon it? 

Perhaps one of those girls of yours has some special 
talent,—for drawing it may be, or for singing, or for cook- 
ing. Find out if there is any way in which you can help 
her to cultivate that talent, and so, it may be, put her in 
the way of earning her own living, and perhaps helping 
others by and by. 

Don’t warn your girls against the dance, the card- 


party, and the theatre, if you yourself frequent those 
places. They will surely find it out sooner or later, and 
then what will they think of your truth and honesty? 
Never mind if they do copy—afar off—your hats and 
dresses, or your glovesand collars. It will not hurt you, 
and it is far better for them to do that than to wear 
“loud,” flashy things. If they copy you, they are being 
thereby insensibly educated to better things. 

And do not be discouraged if that lesson over which 
you have spent so many hours of careful study and 
earnest prayer seems to make no impression upon your 
girls. The seed does not sprout and grow the instant it 
falls from the farmer’s hand ; so some of your little seed- 
truths may find a lodgment even in soil apparently the 
most sandy or stony, and by and by you may reap with 
joy and gladness what now you are sowing with the 
bitter tears of sadness and discouragement. 

Washington, D. C. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THANKFULNESS. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 





Only a little bird am I, 
A song is all I bring 
To greet the early morning sky, 
And this is why I sing: 
My nest is in the leafy tree, 
The loving Father cares for me; 
So let me thank him while I live, 
Though I have but a song to give! 


Only a simple flower am I, 

Yet, with a smile, so glad, 
I look up to the shining sky; 

My life is never sad. 
The Father on his earth below 
Gave me a place to bloom and grow; 
Shall I not thank him while I live, 
Though I have but a smile to give? 


Only a meadow brook am I, 

And yet I murmur low 
My thanks to yonder quiet sky, 

As, winding on, I flow. 
For when the day has gone to rest, 
God’s stars are gleaming on my breast! 
And I shall thank him while I live, 
Though but a whisper I can give! 


Only a little child am I,— 

Shall brook and flower and bird 
_Thank the dear Father in the sky, 

And my lips breathe no word ? 
He gave me home and loved ones dear; 
His gentle hand still guides me here; 
Oh, let me thank him while I live, 
With all my grateful heart can give! 


New York City. 





LILIAN’S PIANO RECITAL. 


BY EMMA L. BURNETT. 


“Lilian,” said Mrs. Parker, coming into the room where 
her daughter sat studying, “don’t you think you could 
get through with your lessons this afternoon in time 
to run down to Mr. Poulson’s, and see how they are? 
When I was there last week, Miss Emmett was unusually 
miserable, and I’m anxious to hear from her.” 

“Why, yes, mother; I suppose I can go,” Lilian 
answered hesitatingly; ‘* but—” 

“But you doa’t wish to?” 

“IT don’t care much about going there,” Lilian ad- 
mitted. 

“Now, how can you say that,” expostulated Mrs, 
Parker, seating herself by the table, “when they think 
so much of you, and are so kind—” 

“Oh! Iknow,” interrupted Lilian. “They’re just as 
kind as they can be, and I do really like them very 
much. I should enjoy going there, but the plain, honest 
truth is, I can’t bear to play on their old, rattle-pan 
piano, and they always want me to play. It hasn’t a 
particle of tune in it, and is so small that my pieces run 
over both ends. And then they are always wanting me 
to play those tiresome, old-fashioned things they have 
there, especially ‘The Maiden’s Prayer,’ which I par- 
ticularly dislike.” 

“That was Mary’s piano and Mary’s music,” said Mrs, 
Parker, meditatively, and somewhat sadly. “How often 
I have sat on that embroidered ottoman—bright then, 
but faded now—by the fireplace, listening to her playing 
those very pieces! And what a pleasure it was to see 


That ‘Maiden’s Prayer’ was Mr. Poulson’s fayorite, 
He gave Mary a pair of kid gloves because she learned it 
in two days. Ah, those were happy times for my old 
friends, who have been very lonely now for many years!” 
“How old was Miss Mary when she died?” asked 
Lilian. She had often heard of this intimate friend of 
her mother’s girlhood, and knew how greatly she had 
been loved, and how tenderly mourned. 

“Not quite eighteen,” replied Mrs. Parker. 

* And she has been dead twenty years,—hasn’t she? 
One would think in that time Mr. and Mrs, Poulson 
would be a little used to it, and not miss her so very 
much.” 

“They will never cease missing her, they were so 
wrapped up in her, Of six children she was the only 
one who lived to grow up; and then she was such @ 
lovely, affectionate girl—so devoted to her parents.” 

“‘ Of course, the piano was new and in good tune then.” 
“Oh, yes! It was considered a very fine instrument 
then. It was a present to Mary on her tenth birthday. 
I was invited to spend the day with her, and in the after- 
noon Aunt Clara—that is, Miss Hmmett—took us to a 
panorama to get us out of the way. When we came 
home, the piano was there. How delighted Mary was!” 
“T suppose she began to learn to play right away.” 
“Yes, and learned very rapidly. The rest of her life 
the piano was a great source of enjoyment to the whole 
family.” ~ 

“Well,” said Lilian, after drumming on the French 
dictionary a few minutes, “if they would only get a bet- 
ter piano, I’d be perfectly willing to go often, and 
play their old music, They could afford a new piano, 
—couldn’t they?” 

“Of course they could. Mr. Poulson is very well off. 
They could afford to live on Broad Avenue, or up by the 
Park, if they wished, but they cling to the old place and 
all the old things because of their association with Mary, 
That piano is sacred in their eyes, You ought really to 
feel complimented that they ask you to play; for it isn’t 
every one they could bear to see at Mary’s piano play- 
ing her music.” 

“T know,” said Lilian, slowly, “I ought to be more 
willing to play when it gives them so much enjoyment, 
—though I think it is rather a melancholy kind of 
enjoyment.” 

“Yes; butif they likeit— O Lilian! we younger peo- 
ple are not half considerate enough of old people. There 
is so much more we might do to comfort their last years, 
Old age, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
has its sorrows and privations, which we might do some- 
thing to alleviate. When I think of those old friends of 
ours wearing out their sad, monotonous lives in that 
lonely house, I feel so sorry that we don’t try to do more 
to cheer and comfort them while they are still with us.” 

“ Don’t say another word, mother; you make me feel 
so mean,” cried the impulsive Lilian. “From this time 
on I’m going to do any amount of playing forthem. I'll 
go right now, and give them a regular piano recital.” 

When she reached the large, old-fashioned house on a 
half-deserted, down-town street, and entered the parlor, 
she found Mr. and Mrs. Poulson seated on either side of 
the fire, and Miss Emmett lying on the lounge. They 
were all invalids, more or less, and in this winter weather 
much confined to the house. How they brightened up 
when rosy, bright-eyed Lilian came in, bringing with 
her such a refreshing whiff of frosty air! 

After listening sympathizingly to an account of their 
various ailments, delivering loving messages from her 
mother, and unfolding her little budget of home news, 
baby’s latest wonderful doings, and Neddie’s remarkable 
sayings, she deftly led the talk in a musical direction 
by repeating some remarks made by her German music- 
teacher during the last lesson, and when they had done 
laughing at her funny imitations of his broken English, 
she asked, “Shall I play some for you this afternoon?” 

It would give them so much pleasure they all declared. 
So Lilian, with Mrs. Poulson’s help, brought the old 
gray portfolio from the lower part of the bookcase in 
the back parlor, and for more than an hour sat at the 
piano playing old-time schottisches, marches dedicated 
to the early heroes of the war, “ My Maryland, with 
variations,” and winding up with the “ Maiden’s Prayer.” 
The little audience could hardly thank her sufficiently, 
“Ah! my dear child,” said the old gentleman, putting 
his trembling hand on her shoulder, “ you are mother’s 
own girl,—just like her in aftention to us old folks!” 

Then Lilian felt rebuked ior her previous unwilling- 
ness to play. As she hastened home in the twilight, one 
line—she could remember no more—of some verses she 
had heard her mother say, kept repeating itself over and 
over in her mind, It was_‘‘ Be kind to the aged,” 














how her father, mother, and aunt enjoyed her music! 


Philadelphia, 
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LESSON HELPS. 





a 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
(Third Quarter, 1888.] 


1, Suly 1.—God's Covenant with Israel 


2. July §&.—The Golden Calf. 


Pxod. A: 1-18 
Exod, 82 : 15-26 








3. July 15.—God's Presence Promised 
4. July 22.—Free Gifts for the Tabernacl6 


Exod, 83 : 12-23 
Exoil. 35 : 20-20 
seots Exod. # : 1-16 











5. vor Saye Tabernacieé......... 
6. August 5.—The Burnt Offering 


Lev. 1:1-9 





7, Atigust 12.—The Day of Atonement................... 
8. Atigtist 19.—THé Feast Of Tadérnacies. 
® August 26.—The Pillar of Cloud and of Fire 
10, September 2.—The Spies Sent into Canaan....... 


eccosvesbsoseere LAO e BO ¢ 1-16 
ev: 24 : 38-44 







-Num., 13 : 17-33 





ll, September 9.—The Unbelief of the People............sscessee Num, 14: 1-10 
M2. September 16.—The Smitten Rock..... Num, 20 : 1-13 
38. Septembér 23,—Death find Burial of Mose6..............s0000000 Deut. 34: 1-12 


14. Beptetiber %.—Review ; or, Terhperanhce Lesson, Deut. 21 : 18-21 ; oF, 


Missionary Lesson, 1 Thess. 1 : 


1-10. 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, AUGUST 19, 1888. 


TitLE: THE FEAST 


OF TABERNACLES. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Lev. 23 : 33-44. Memory verse’, 41-43.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


883 { And the Lorp spake unto 
M6’ses, sayitig, 

34 Speak unto the children of 
I#’ra-el, saying, The fifteenth day 
of this seventh month s/iall be thé 
feast of tabernacles for seven 
days unto the Lorn. 

-- 85 On the first day shall be a holy 
Convocation : ye shall do no ser- 
vilé work therein. 

86’ Seveii days ye shall offer an 
offerihg made by fire unto the 
Loxp; on the eighth day shall be 
& holy convocation unto you, and 

shall offer an offering made by 

ré unto the Lonp: it és a solemn 

assembly; and ye shall do no 
bervile Work therein. 

87 These dre the feasts of the 
Lorp, which ye shall ptoclaim to 
bé holy convocations, to offer an 
offering made by fire unto the 
Lord, & burnt offering, and a 
meat offering, a sacrifice, and 
drink offerings, everything upon 
his day : 

88 Beside the sabbaths of the 
Lord, and beside your gifts, and 
beside a!l your vows, and beside 
all your freewill offerings, which 

givé tinto the Lorp. 

89 Alsoin the fifteenth day of 

the seventh month, when ye have 
gathered in the fruit of the land, 
yé shall keep & feast unto the 
LORD seven days: on the first day 
hall be & sabbath, and on the 
eighth day shall be a sabbath. 
_ 40 And ye shall take you on 
thie first day the boughs of goodly 
trees, branches of palm trees, and 
the boughs of thick trees, and 
wil'ows of the brook; and yeshall 
Fejoiee before the Loxp yout God 
seven days, 

41 And ye shall keep it a feast 
unto the LorD seven days in the 
year: it shali be a statute for ever 
in yout generations; ye6 shall 
celebrate it in the seventh month, 

42 Ye shall dwell in booths 
seven days; all that are Is’ra-él- 
ites born shall dwell in booths: 

48 That your generations may 
know that I made the children of 
“Is’ra-el to dwell in booths, when 
I brought them out of the land of 
B’gypt: I am the Lorp your God. 

44 And MO’ses declared unto 
the children of Is’ra-el the feasts 
‘of the Lor. 


i coeatiael 


REVISED VERSION. 

$3 And the Lorp spake unto 

34 Moses, Saying, Speak units the 
children of Israel, saying, On 
the tifteenth day of this sev- 
enth month is the feast of 
1tibérnacles fof seven days 

35 unto the Lorp. On the first 
day shall be dn holy convoca- 
tion: ye shall do no servile 

86 work. Seven days yé shall 
offer an offering madé by firé 
linto the LorD: on thé eighth 
day shall be an holy convoca- 
tion unto you; and ye shall 
offer an offering made by fire 
unto the Lokb : it is a* solemii 
assembly ; ye shall do no ser- 
vile work. 

37 «- Thesé até the set feasts of 
the Lorn, which yé shall pro- 
claim to be holy convocations, 
to offer an offering made by 
firé unto thé Lorb, & burnt 
offering, and & meal offering, 
a sacrifice, and drink offerings, 

88 each on its own day: beside 
the sabbaths of thé Lorp, and 
beside your gifts, and beside 
all your vows, and beside all 
your freewill offerings, Which 
yé give utito the Lorb. 

39 Howbeit on the fifteeith day 
of the seventh, month, when 
ye have gathered in the fruits 
of thé laid, yé shall kéep the 
feast of the Lord seven days: 
on the first day shall be @ sol+ 
emn rest, and on the eighth 
day shall be a solémn rest. 

40 And ye shall také you on the 
first day the fruit of goodly 
trees, branches of palm trees, 
and boughs of thick trees, and 
Willows of the brook; and yé 
shall rejoice before the Lorp 

41 your God seven days. And ye 
shall Réep it a feast unto the 
Lorp séven days in the year: 
it is a statuté for éver in your 
generations: yé shall keep it 

42 in the seventh month Ye 
shall dwell in booths seven 
Gays; all that are hoimeborn 
in Israel shall dwell in booths: 

48 that your generations may 
know that I made the children 
of Israel to dwell in booths, 
when I brought them out of 
the land of Egypt: I am the 

44 Lorp your God.. And Moses 
declared unto the éhildren of 
Israel the set feasts of the Lorb. 





1 Heb. booths. 2% Or, closing festivat 
@ American Committeé would stibstitite ‘a fot “an” before 
“holy” in verses 85 and 86 ; also‘ Jehovah” for“ the Lorp” throughout, 





LESSON PLAN. 


» Toric oF THE QUARTER: God’s Covenant Relations with Israel. 


‘“:@Gorpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: Onily be sirong and 
téry courageous, to observe to de according to ali the law, which 
Wfoses my servant commanded thee : turn not from it to the right 
‘Aand or to the left, that thou mayest have good success whither- 
waoever thow goest.—Josh. 1 : 7. 





“Lesson Toric: Covenant Relations Promoted by Joyous Praise. 


* 1, The Time, vs. 33, 34, 37-39, 41, 42. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Manner, vs. 35, 36, 40. 
8. The Purpose, vs. 43, 44. 


~ GOLDEN TEXT: The voice of rejoicing and salvation és én the 
tabernacies of the righteous.—Psa, 118 : 16. 


Darry Home Reaptnas: 

M.—Lev. 28 : 83-44. The feast of taberhactea. 
T.—Exod. 23 : 14-19, The three great feasta, 
W.—Num. 29 : 1240. Order of the feast. 

T.=Deut. 16 : 18-17. The feast commanded again, 
F.—Neh. 8 , 13-18. The feastrestored. 

$.—Zeth, 14 : 16-21. Importance of the feast, 
$.—John 7: 1-14, 37-53. Jesus at the feast, 





THE 





I. THE TIME OF JOYOUS PRAISE. 
1, For Seven Days: 
The feast of tabernacles for seven days unto the Lord (34). 
Thou shalt keep the feast of tabernaéies seven days (Deut. 16 : 13). 


apex kept the feast, . . as the duty of every day required (Ezra 3: 4), 
éy kept the feast sevéti days (Neh. 8 : 18). 
The last day, the great day of the feast (John 7 : 87). 


li. At Harvest-Time : 
When ye have gathered in the fruits of the land (39), 


Thé fehst of inathefing, at the end of the yéat (Exod. 23 : 16). 
ater i thou hast gathered in from thy threshing-floor (Deut. 
; 13) 


He shall cothe again with joy, bringitig his sheaves (Psi. 126 : 6). 
They joy before thee according to the joy in harvest (Isa. 9 : 3). 
lil. Through All Generations : 

It is a statute for ever in your generations (41). 

They shall have the priesthood by a pérpetiial statute (Exod. 29 : 9). 
It shall be a statute for ever to them (Exod. 80; 21). . 

A due for ever throughout your generations (Lev. 6 ; 18). 

By & etatute for ever it shail be wholly burnt (Lev. 6 : 22). 

1. ‘Speak unto the children of Israel, saying.’’. Inspired instruc- 
tion ; (1) Its Sourc®; (2) Its channel; (3) Its destination ; (4) Its 
purpose, 

2. ** These are the set feasts of the Lord.” Religious ceremonials: 

1) Their diverse forms; (2) Their diverse sources; (3). Their 
iverse effects, 

8. ‘On the first day shall be a solemn rest.’’ (1) A fitting break 
from previous toil ; (2) A fitting period for devout contempla- 
tion; (3) A fitting departure for succeeding service. 


Il. THE MANNER OF JOYOUS PRAISE, 


I. Resting from Toll : 
Ye shall do no sérvilé work (35). 
It is a solemn assembly ; ye shall do no servile work (Lev. 23 : 36). 
Ye shall keep a feast tinto the Lord sevén days (Num. 29 : 12). 
From aa first day unto the last day, he read in... the law (Neh. 


8 : 18). 
Go up from year to year... to keep the feast (Zech. 14: 16). 
Ul, Offering up Sacrifices : 


Seven days ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto the 
Lord (36). 


Ye shall offer a burnt offéting . . . unto thé Lord (Num. 29 : 13). 
These ye shall offer unto the Lord in Your set feasts (Num. 29 : 39). 
They shall not appear before the Lord empty (Deut. 16 : 16). 

They kept the feast, . . . as it is written, and offered (Ezra 3 : 4). 


It, Dwelling in Booths : 
Ye shall dwell in booths seven days (42). 
Take “ branches of palm trees, and boughs, ... and willows (Lev. 


The children of Israel should dwell in booths (Neh, 8 : 14). 
Make booths, as it is written (Neh. 8 : 15). 
All the congregation .. . dwelt in thé booths (Néh, 8 : 17). 

1. ‘‘ Ye shall do no sérvile work,”’ (1) Déeds permitted on holy 
days; (2) Deeds prohibited on holy days.—Toil antagonistic to 
devotion : (1) When it constimés holy time; (2) When it excludes 
holy thoughts ; (3) When it mars holy services. 

2. ‘‘Seven days ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto the 
Lord.”’ Acceptable offerings: (1) Godward—unto the Lord ; (2) 
Complete—imade by fire; (3) Continuous—each day of the feast. 

3. ‘* Ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God.” (1) Joy possessed 
by man; (2) Joy approved of God. 


III. THE PURPOSE OF JOYOUS PRAISE. 


|. To Commemorate God’s Mefcies: 
That your generations may know (43). 

bee ys poe ye by this service? It is... the Lord’s passover (Exod. 
2: 96. : 


Remember ‘this day ;...for...the Lord brought you out (Exod. 


They remembered not the multitude of thy mercies (Psa. 106 : 7). 
This do in remembrance of me (1 Cor. 11 ; 24). 


ll. To Exalt God’s Name: 

I am the Lord your God (43), 
Ye shall know that I am Jehovah your God (Exod. 6 : 7). 
Thou mayest know that I am the Lord (Exod. 8 : 22). 


Whoso offereth the sacrifice of thanksgiving glorifieth me (Psa. 50 : 23). 
That they may... glorify your- Father (Matt. 5 : 16). 
lil, To Benefit God’s People: 
Moses declared uinto . . . Israel the set feasts of the Lord (44). 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them (Lev. 23 : 2). 
T nat a children ... may hear, and learn to fear the Lord (Deut. 
That th : generation to come might know (Psa. 78 : 6). 
This shall be written for the generation to come (Psa. 102 : 18). 
1. ‘‘That your generations may know.”’ Our duty to futurit 
To perpetuate divine institutions; (2) To perpetuate 
instructions. 
2. ‘“*I am the Lord your God.” The Lord's self-introduction : (1) 
As Jehovah ; (2) As Elohim ; (3) As Israel’s. 
8. ‘‘And Moses declared unto the children of Israel the set feasts 
of the Lord.” (1) Obeying God; (2) Imparting truth; (8) In- 
structing Israel ; (4) Benefiting mankind. 


+ Qi) 
ivine 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


Date (Le¥. 28 : 34, 89 ; Num. 29 : #2). 

Continuance (Lev, 28 : 34, 41; Deut. 16 : 13, 15), 

Held after harvest (Exod. 34 : 22; Deut. 16 ; 13). 

All males attended (Exod. 23 : 16, 17). 

Sacrificial requirements (Num. 29 : 13-39), 

A season of joy (Deut. 16 : 14, 15 ; Neh. 8:17). | 
People dwelt in booths (Lev. 28 :42; Neh. 8 : 15, 16), 
The law was read (Deut. 31 : 10, 12; Neh. 8 : 18). 
Palm branches were carried (Lev. 23 : 40; Rev..7 : 9). 
Water was drawn (Isa. 12 :3 ; John 7 : ¥, 37-39). 
Hosannas were sung (Psa. 118 : 24-29 ; Matt. 21 ; 8 9). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The details respecting the great day of atonement are con- 
tinued in Leviticus 16 : 17-34,—the ceremonial of the scape- 
goat in versés 21-28, and the specification of time in verses 
29-34. The many and varied regulations and prohibitions 
which follow in chapters 17-22, have this if common: All 
of them emphasize the idea of Israel’s separation from 
heathen natioris and consecration to the Lord. 

Chapter 17, with its minute regulations in regard to the 
killing of animals and its prohibition of the use of blood as 
food, has been strupulously observed by the Jews ever since, 
afd was virtually recommended to Gentile Christians by the 
council at Jerusalem (Acts 15). Chapter 18 deals mainly 
with unlawful marriage between persotis within certain 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity. Among the heathen, 


= 
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Predepts, sotie of them repetitions of previous injure 
but all of them based upon the same controlling ide, 7. 
idea of separation and conséctation reaches its climay in 
regulations of chapters 21 and 22, respecting the priests, thei 

purity, their physieal perfection, their ceremonial cleannes _ 
and the hallowed character of their food. Every part ig 
enfoteed by the words, “for lam the Lord which Banctity 
them.” The injunctions in regard to the unblemished com 
dition of the animals offered in sacrifice are simply a Carrying 
out of the same principle. : 

In chapter 23 the stated festivals are enumerated agai 
and with more detail, except in the case of the Passover, 
The law of the Sabbath is repeated in verse 3, that of the 
passover in verses 5-8, The regulations in regard tothe feust 
of pentecost follow in verses 9-21. This festival was at {inj 
(as here indicated) a day of thanksgiving for the first-froiy 
of the harvest. It was afterwards associated with the givi 
of the Decalogue at Mount Sinai (Exod. 19 and 20). j, 
natural connection with the feast, there is a repetition of the 
prohibition of gleaning by the owner of a field (¥, 24), 
The observance of the feast of trumpets is first enjoined ij 
vérses 23-25. (This was the beginning of the civil yeat,) 
In verses 26-32 the day of atonement is again referred to 
and with the lesson about the feast of tabernacles the seria 
closes. 

The place is still the camp at the foot of Mount Sin, 
The tinie of the feast of tabernacles was near the beginning 
of October in our year. The time of the lesson was duritig 
the first month, probably in the latter half, of the second 
year in the wilderness (comp. Exod. 40: 17; Lev. 9:1; 
Num. 1: 1). 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., Lup. 


Verse 34.—On the fifteenth day of this seventh month is th 
feast of tabernacles : This chapter contains a list of the various 
festivals and sacred seasons which the Israelites were to 
observe. ‘There was an accumulation of these in the seventh 
month. As the seventh day was the weekly sabbath and the 
seventh year was the sabbatical year, so the seventh month 
was, in a sense, the sacred month. It was not, indeed, to be 
kept holy throughout, but its first day was obsérved asa 
sabbath (v. 24), and was celebrated by a solenin blowing of 
trumpets, as a loud call upon God to remember and bless his 
people, whence it is commonly called the feast of trumpets 
On its ténth day was the annual day of atonement (v. 27), 
whith was als6é observed as Asabbath. Then, on the fifteenth 
day of this same month, began the feast of tabernacles,—the 
last of the three annual pilgrimage feasts (the others being 
the passover and the feast of weeks), and the most joyous of 
the entire number. As the Jews reckoned by lunar months, 
which began with the new moon, the fifteenth day would 
always occur. at the time of full moon, and was on that account 
selected as especially favorable for pilgrimages to the sane- 
tuary and festive occasions. This is called here and in 
Deuteronomy 16: 13 the feast of tabernacles, because of the 
peculiar mode of celebrating it, afterwards described (v. 42). 
In Exodus 23: 16; 34: 22, it is called the feast of ingather- 
ing, as the preceding feast of weeks is in the former passage 
called the feast of harvest. It celebrated the ingathering of 
fruits, particularly the vintage and the olive crop, which 
completed the products of the year. It stood in the relation 
of climax to two antecedent ceremonies by which the people 
expressed theit gratitude to God for his annual bounty. 
First at the time of the passover was the presentation of a 
sheaf of the first-fruits at the beginning of the barley harvest 
(v.10). Then at the termination of the wheat harvest two 
loaves of the first-fruits were offered at the sanctuary with 
appropriate sacrifices, and the day was kept holy and observed 
as a feast (v.17, etc.). Finally, when the fruits as well as 
the grain had been gathered, and the joy and the reward of 
the husbandman were complete, the thankful people assem- 
bled at the sanctuary to hold this festival in commemoration 
of the divine goodness which had crowned the year.—For 
seven days unto Jehovah: A week was the first division of time 
longer than a day, and it constituted a full festive period. 
The feast of passover or of unleavened bread was of the same 
duration (v. 6). 

Verse 35.—On the first day shall be an holy convocation: This 
was a religious assembly held at the sanctuary, whose exer- 
cises are not particularly described. Such a convocation was 
enjoined, not only at the three great feasts, when every male 
person was féequired to present himself at the sanctuary ; but, 
in addition, on the weekly sabbath and on the first and tenth 
days of the seventh month, when pilgrimages were not 
required. The entire people were not commanded or expected 
to be present at all these convocations, therefore, but only at 
such as occurred at the pilgrimage festivals.— Ye shall do no 
servile work: This day was observed as a sabbath by absti- 
nenée from labor, but not with the same strictness as the 
weekly sabbath, on which they were prohibited from doing 
any work whatever. The day was to be withdrawn from 
worldly occupation, and devoted to religious duties, and thus 

kept holy to the Lord. It was, moreover, hallowed not ia ® 





incest was common. In chapters 19 and 20 occurs a variety of 





solitary manner, each one by himself. They were to assem 
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her for public worship, that the religious life might 

ified and stimulated by mutual association. It added 

ly to the stability, the vigor, and the enthusiastic 
ae of each true Israelite, that he felt himself to be not 
Se divi dually a servant and worshiper of Jehovah, but 
4 he was one of J ehovah’s chosen people. 

Verse 36.—Seven days ye shall offer an offering made by fire 
ynto Jehovah: The particular offerings required day by day 
throughout the seven days are not stated here, but are detailed 
in Numbers 29 : 12, etc. This is a clear illustration of the 
manner in which the different laws relating to the feasts sup- 
plement each other. Each has its own specific design, and 
deals with those matters which fall within its particular 
scope. Each throws light upon the other, and all must be 
taken together in order to understand these institutions fully. 
They do not severally represent the legislation of distinct 
ages, as the critics claim, who accordingly sunder each from 
all the rest, interpreting it by itself alone, and, if possible, at 
yariance with the others. This is violently rending asun- 
der and forcing discrepancies upon that which is in entire 
barmony and unison when taken together.—On the eighth day 
shall be an holy convocation unto you: The feast of tabernacles 
proper lasted but seven days (v, 34; Deut. 16:13), But an 
additional day was kept by solemn observance to be a sort of 
formal close of the festivals of the year.—And ye shall offer an 
offering made by fire unto Jehovah: While on each of the seven 
days of tabernacles the burnt offering consisted of two rams 
and fourteen lambs, together with a number of bullocks, 
diminishing regularly day by day from thirteen to seven, the 
burnt offering on the eighth day stood in no relation to this 
graduated scale, but consisted of one bullock, one ram, and 
seven lambs, showing its independence of the festival proper. 
Moreover, the dwelling in booths continued but seven days 
(v. 42), and did not extend into the eighth.—Jt is a solemn 
assembly: The same term is applied (Deut. 16 : 8) to the last 
day of the feast of unleavened bread. There is some doubt 
about the precise meaning of the word; and as a holy con- 
yocation was held upon the first day of each of these festivals, 
as well as upon the last, it has been questioned whether it 
should not be rendered as in the margin of the Revision: 
“A closing festival, Ye shall do no servile work” (see 
on v. 35). 

Verse 37.—This verse and the next are a formal summing 
up of the contents of verses 4-36. This chapter proposes 
(v. 2) to enumerate the various sacred times in which holy 
convocations were to be held. It accordingly begins (v. 3) 
with the weekly sabbath, which was to be observed in all 
their habitations throughout the land. From this it passes 
(v. 4) to the annual festivals to be observed at the sanctuary, 
each in its appointed season, introducing this distinct branch 
of the subject with a fresh heading. This portion of the 
theme of the chapter is concluded with verse 36; and thg 
fact is indicated by verses 37 and 38, which for greater dis- 
tinctness specifies with some detail what has been set forth 
in the preceding section.. This formal ending of that section, 
however, by no means justifies the conclusion that the entire 
chapter originally terminated here, and that verses 39-44 are 
a subsequent addition from another source. These last verses 
did not belong in the previous division just closed ; but they 
are germane to the subject of the chapter, and rightfully have 
their place in it nevertheless. The observance of the feast 
of tabernacles has now been sufficiently described so far as 
related to the services of the sanctuary. There were some 
further ordinances’ respecting it, however, that did not fall 
within the foregoing category. In order to complete the 
general subject of the chapter, it was necessary that they 
should be added here; and the rather as there had been no 
previous occasion for introducing the peculiar mode of cele- 
brating this feast, as there had been in the case of the pass- 
over (Exod. 12) and the day of atonement (Lev. 16). These 
supplementary verses accordingly belong here in accordance 
with the general plan of the writer, and are an integral part 
of the chapter in which they are found, which closes verse 
44 with a distinct reference to its opening words, thus show- 
ing that the proposed recital has only there reached its ter- 
mination. These [that is, the preceding] are the set feasts of 
Jehovah: Set feasts are those occurring by appointment at fixed 
times, and the term is applicable to all the sacred seasons enu- 
merated in this chapter. -The original word is different from 
that translated “ feast” (v. 34), which is restricted in usage 
to the three annual pilgrimage feasts.—A burnt offering and a 
meal offering: The meat offering of the Authorized Version 
is liable to be misunderstood, as it did not consist of flesh, but 
of flour (Lev. 2: 1).—A sacrifice, and drink offerings: Burnt 
offering and sacrifice are here used in a comprehensive sense, 
as they commonly are in other books than those which are 
distinctively legal (forexample, 1 Sam. 15 : 22), as including 
all animal offerings. There is no separate mention of sin 
offerings or trespass offerings, though the former, at least, are 
certainly meant to be comprehended in the expressions used, 
as is plain from the detailed statement in Numbers 28 and 29. 
If even in the formal minuteness and particularity of legal 
phrase, sia offerings are here embraced under more general 


be fort 


were not in existence; and that the law which enacts them 
dates long posterior to the time of Moses?—Each on its 
own day: Everything was minutely prescribed as to the 
time and manner of its performance. The duty of one 
day could neither be postponed to another nor performed 
before its time. 

Verse 38.—Beside the sabbaths of Jehovah: These did not 
belong to the annual festivals, whose observance was bound 
to the sanctuary, and hence were not included in the section 
(vs. 4-36) of which the summary is here given. The weekly 
sabbath is spoken of in verse 3; and the sabbatical year and 
the year of jubilee, which was also a sabbath, are described 
in chapter 25.—And beside your gifts, and beside all your vows, 
and beside all your freewill offerings, which ye give unto Jehovah: 
In addition to the sacrificial services and other dues pre- 
scribed by statute, the people were at liberty to make such 
offerings unto God, and such gifts for the use of the sanctuary 
or its ministers, or for the poor and needy who are under 
especial divine protection, as their pious feelings might at 
any time prompt. The charge that the Levitical institutions 
fostered a legal and external formalism, and repressed the 
spontaneous devotion of the individual, is thus shown to be 
unfounded. 

Verse 39.—Howbeit: Restrictive, with reference to the 
preceding account of the festival, and further cautionary 
directions as to its observance; not “ also,” as the Authorized 
Version, as if a feast were noW to be introduced that had not 
been before spoken of.—The feast of Jehovah: Before referred 
to, not as the Authorized Version, “a feast unto the Lord,” 
as if it were now mentioned for the first time.—.A solemn rest : 
Authorized Version, “sabbath.” The Hebrew is shabbathén, 
—a term applied to sacred periods of rest, which were observed 
with somewhat less strictness than the weekly sabbath (see 
on v. 35). 

Verse 40.—These boughs and branches laden with fruit 
were suggestive of the ingathering which had just taken place, 
and were therefore naturally associated with the purpose of 
the feast. It has been made a question whether they were 
to be carried in the hand by the festive crowds (comp. John 
12: 13), or woven into the booths spoken of in verse 42. The 
latter use is particularly referred to in Nehemiah 8 : 14, 15; 
some have thought that the former was a later custom, bor- 
rowed from Greek usage. There is evidence that both were 
practiced, though it might be difficult to tell which was 
original, or, as there is no inconsistency between them, whether 
both may not have existed from the beginning. Mention is 
made (Neh. 8: 17) of a long-continued neglect of this ordi- 
nance.—And ye shall rejoice before Jehovah your Giod seven days : 
This was continued throughout the feast proper, but did not 
extend into the eighth day, which had a somewhat separate 
character of its own. Observe that their religion did not 
interfere with their joy, nor their joy with their religion. 
When they were glad, their gladness led them to pour out 
their hearts before God. Their bountiful crops, which were 
the source of their worldly gains, instead of making them 
worldly minded and drawing them away from God and from 
his service, were made the theme of grateful praise in the 
sanctuary, and inspired a more ardent devotion. 

Verse 41.—A protracted meeting of seven days of continu- 
ous worship was thus maintained every autumn after the 
products of the year were gathered in, and a like season of 
devotion in the spring (vs. 6, 8) at the feast of unleavened 
bread. And one of the exercises at this festival every seventh 
year was the reading from beginning to end of the whole law 
in the audience of the entire people-—men, women, children, 
and strangers (Deut. 31: 10-13). In Nehemiah 8 (see par- 
ticularly vs. 2, 3, 18), we have a record of the observance of 
this precept. 

Verse 42.— Ye shall dwell in booths seven days: Vintagers 
(Job 27: 18; Isa, 1 : 8) lodged in booths made of the boughs 
of vines and trees during the season of gathering fruit. From 
this usage it was transferred to this festive period of celebra- 
tion. Every native Israelite was required to participate. 
Foreigners could only do so, as in the case of the passover, 
by becoming naturalized, and uniting themselves to Israel by 
the rite of circumcision (Exod. 12 : 43-49), 

Verse 43.—This spectacle of the entire people adopting 
during this sacred term these temporary abodes, was further 
designed to be an object-lesson, recalling an important his- 
torical fact. By a very natural suggestion it became com- 
memorative of the march through the wilderness (Hos. 12 : 9), 
and of God’s gracious care and protection in that time of peril 
and want. He who year by year gave them the harvests and 
the fruits of that goodly land in which they dwelt, was the 
same who had given them that land, and brought them safely 
to it from the bondage of Egypt. Thus the goodness of God 
to Israel as a nation was blended with their sense of his good- 
ness to them as individuals; and their patriotic fervor was 
added to all their personal and domestic reasons for thank- 
fulness in making their acknowledgments to the God whom 
they worshiped.—I am Jehovah your God: This supreme 
ground of homage and obedience found verification every- 





terms, why does the fact that the same thing is done in the 
subsequent history, and the sin offerings are not separately 
Mentioned there, warrant the critical conclusion that they 


where in the mercies of the past, in the blessings of the 
present, in the hopes of the future, in what he had done and 
in what he was. What other response can be made to such 


whom they choose, “but as for me and my house, we will 
serve Jehovah” (Josh. 24 : 15). 

Verse 44.—Moses’ prompt fulfillment of his commission 
(vs. 1, 2). 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D, 


1. If it were requisite to show that the festive order in the 
Book of Leviticus was not a gradual accretion of later times, 
but formed an organic unity, connected alike with the his- 
tory and the religious, social, and political life of Israel, and 
traceable to their earliest—even Mosaic—institutions, we 
should be inclined to begin our investigation with the feast 
of tabernacles. To begin with, it commemorated and bound 
together the two primal facts in the history of Israel,—the 
possession of the land of promise, and their divine guidance 
into it. As regards the first particular, it was primarily an 
agricultural feast of thanksgiving after the completed har- 
vest,—not only cereal, but of fruit, including the vintage. 
Hence also its designation as “ feast of ingathering” (Exod. 
23:16; 34:22). This is emphasized in Leviticus 23 : 39. 
The second point is the commemoration of the manner in 
which the Lord had led his people through the wilderness 
(Lev. 23 : 42, 43). Combining these two facts, we arrive at 
the conclusion that this feast was specially intended to set 
before Israel that all they had become and had gotten, and 
all they possessed, was God-given, and really his, And in 
joyful acknowledgment, thanksgiving, and consecration to 
him, was Israel to celebrate this the happiest feast of the 
year,—at the same time a national, an individual, a historical, 
and a religious festival. Nor let us, who have received so 
much more at his hands, forget the threefold meaning of 
this feast. 
When we take a wider view of it, certain other points 
emerge. First, we notice the connection of the three great 
feasts,—the passover, the feast of weeks and that of taber- 
nacles,—agriculturally (and, in that respect, socially) as those 
at the beginning of the barley harvest, of the wheat harvest, 
and at the completion of all,—marking, at the same time, 
that the agricultural character of all the great festivals 
points to a primitive condition of the nation, very different. 
from the complicated relations of later times. The same 
connection appears from the historical point of view; the 
passover pointing to the exodus, the feast of weeks to the 
legislation in Sinai, and the feast of tabernacles to the wan- 
derings and the rest of Israel. Lastly, typically: The pass 
over had its reality in the death of our Lord; the feast of 
weeks in pentecost; and that of tabernacles in the final 
ingathering of all nations, the great harvest-feast of the 
church. In truth, the feast of tabernacles is the only unful- 
filled type of the Old Testament,—although each missionary 
festival may be described as a commemoration of it. And 
the more closely we study the details of this festival,’ the 
more fully shall we perceive their significance. 

Yet another point of view may: be taken. At the three 
“ pilgrim feasts,” which themselves indicate so primitive a 
condition of the people, all Israel were to appear in the cen- 
tral sanctuary. They thus connected national and individual 
rejoicing with the Lord and his service; and, by concen- 
trating all around the one sanctuary, contributed to the 
establishment of Israel’s religious unity, and to the preserva 
tion of religion from the intrusion of foreign, especially local, 
elements. For the political life of the nation also these 
gatherings of all the males of Israel must have been of great 
importance, In the absence of any central popular repre- 
sentation, such as our modern institutions afford; in the 
division and independence of the tribes; and in the difficulty 
of rapid or continuous inter-communication,—these “ pilgrim 
feasts” must have greatly contributed to the religious and 
political unity of the people. What permanent influence 
they exercised on the spiritual life, not only of Israel, but of 
the world, appears from the so-called “ Psalms of Ascents” 
(in the Old Version, “Psalms of Degrees,” Psa. 120-134), 
which are probably best connected with these “ pilgrim 
feasts.” Nor should we, lastly, forget the position of this 
festival in the calendar. Being the last feast, it closed the 
festive cycle of the year,—with thanksgiving, joy, and conse- 
cration, and with a wider outlook of hope on the final accom- 
plishment of Israel’s mission, when the narrow bounds of race 
should be swept away, and a ransomed world keep the new 
feast of rest in the promised land, after the wanderings of the 
wilderness, And thus, occurring in the full strength (the 
fifieenth day) of the seventh month, it carried to its perfec 
tion the sabbatic idea of the sacred rest of completion, which 
surrounded Israel’s institutions as with a halo of divine glory. 

2. It is not only interesting, but useful, for the better under- 
standing of the subject, to trace the various historical notices 
of this festival. For the festive sacrifices of that week and of 
its octave (Lev. 23 : 39), we refer the reader to Numbers 29; 
12 to the end; for an allusion to its observance in the time 


1 These are especially important in regard to the feast of taber 
nacles. I must once more take ieave to refer to the chapter on 





a demand than the resolution of Joshua,—others may serve 


that feast and its observances in ‘The Temple: lts Ministry and 
Services.” 
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of Joshua, to Nehemiah 8:17. Its later popular observances 
seems indicated in Judges 21:19, Ouf next notice brings 
us to the time of Solomon (1 Kings 8 : 2, 65), and then to 
that of Jeroboam (1 Kings 12 : 82), who, by transferring the 
feast to the eighth month, when the vintage would be com- 
pleted in the northern kingdom, not only converted it into a 
mere harvest festival, but destroyed the symbolic harmony 
of the festive cycle. The latter is referred to in 1 Kings 
9 : 25 and also in Isaiah 29: 1 (Rev. Ver.). Allusions to the 
great feasts occur in Amos 5:21; 8:10; Isaiah 1: 14; 
33 ; 20, and specifically to the feast of tabernacles in Hosea 
9:5; Zechariah 14: 16, 18). Notices of the peculiar man- 
ner of the pilgrim ascents to the feasts are found in Psalm 
42:4 and Isaiah 80:29. The dwelling in tabernacles is 
alluded to in Hosea 12: 9, and some peculiarities of the ser- 
viee in Psalm 81: 3, and especially in Psalm 118 : 24-27). 
After this we need no more than mention the references to 
this feast in the books of Chronicles (2 Chron. 5: 3; 7: 8,9; 
8; 13), of Ezra (Ezra 8: 4,5), and of Nehemiah (Neh, 8: 
15 to the end). The feast was also made the occasion of 
prophetic addresses, notably that recorded in Haggai 2: 1, 
made on the twenty-first day, the so-called “Great Hosan- 
nay’ precisely the same day as that on which our Lord 
explained in the temple the prophetic import of the cere- 
mony of “the pouring out of water,’ which formed one of 
the characteristic observances of the feast of tabernacles 
(John 7 : 37-39). Accordingly, the address of the prophet 
aud the words of our Lord on the self-same occasion should 
be carefully compared. The addresses of Isaiah, in chapter 
29 and in 32; 9 to the end, seem also to have been delivered 
at that feast. But the most significant of all allusions to this 
feast is that in Isaiah 12; 3, which points to the typical 
meaning of the daily ceremony of pouring on the altar water 
drawn from the pool of Siloam. The passage just quoted 
receives further illustration from Joel 3: 18; Zechariah 14: 
8, and Ezekiel 47 ; 1-12. 

8. Under these circumstances, we do not wonder that the 
designation chdg (“feast”) was specifically applied to this 
festival, alike in Holy Scripture and by the rabbis. As 
Terael’s joyous thanksgiving, it appropriately followed five 
days after the day of atonement, in which the people, the 
sanctuary, and its services, had been cleansed from the defile- 
ment of sin, For only those who had been thus purified 
were capable of true festive joy. The peculiar character- 
istics of this feast were: 1, The remarkable succession of 
sacrifices in daily diminishing number, the sum-total of the 
bullocks offered being seventy, as the rabbis remarked: “to 
correspond to the number of the seventy nations in the 
world” (Sukk., 556), 2. The dwelling in booths; on this 
subject the traditional law giving a number of detailed 
ordinances. Conjoined with this was the command (Lev. 23: 
40; comp. Neh. 8: 15), which was interpreted as meaning 
that the worshipers were to carry in their left hand an 
ethrog, a kind of citron (“the fruit of the goodly tree”), 
and in their right the so-called /ulabh, which was composed 
of a palm branch, a myrtle, and a willow branch, 3. Certain 
observances not mentioned in Scripture,—notably the daily 
pouring out of water, an illumination of the temple, with 
certain festivities connected with it; and, lastly, solemn pro- 
eessions around the altar. 

4. We conclude by indicating the New Testament refer- 
ences to the feast. Here we first recall tomind the account given 
by St. John (John 7: 14) of our Seviour’s attendance at that 
feast, and of the memorable words which he uttered on 
that occasion. (For a full description of the scene and its 
import we take leave to refer to “The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah,” Vol. II., chap. 6.) The second reference 
to the feast of tabernacles is, if less clear, interesting to the 
critical student. When in Acts 27: 9 we read that St, Paul 
dissuaded farther journeying “because the fast was now 
already past” (namely, that of the day of atonement, five 
days before the feast of tabernacles), we remember the pro- 
verbial warning of the rabbis on the same subject: “ When 
thou bindest thy lulabh (for the feast of tabernacles), bind 
also thy feet (undertake no longer a journey, Jer. Shabb., 56 ; 
Ber. R., 6). 


University of Oxford, England. 





THE CONSECRATION OF JOY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The section included in our present lesson is singularly 
arranged. Verses 33-36 give part of the instructions for the 
feast of tabernacles, verses 37 and 38 interrupt these with a 
summary of the contents of the chapter, and verses 39 to the 
end pick up the broken thread, and finish the regulations for 
the feast. Naturally, this apparent afterthought has been 
pointed out as clear evidence of diversity of authorship. But 
& reasonable explanation may be given on the hypothesis of 


1 Both passages refer to deeply interesting and significant parts of 
the services which are not referred to in Leviticus nor in Numbers, 
but described in the traditional aceount of the festival. As want of 
wpace prevents my reproducing it, 1 must refer to the chapter on 
“The Feast of Tabernacles’’ in the book mentioned in a pre- 
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the nity of the section, by observing that verses 83-86 deal 
only with the sacrificial side of the feast, as worship proper, 
and thus come into line with the previous part of the chap- 

ter, Which is occupied with an enumeration of the annual 

“feasts of the Lord” (v. 4). It was natural, therefore, that, 

when the list had been completed by the sacrificial preserip- 

tions for the last of the series, the close of the catalogue 

should be marked, in verses 87, 88, and that then the other 

parts of the observances connected with this feast, which are 

not sacrificial, nor, properly speaking, worship, should be 

added. There is no need to invoke the supposition of two 

authors, and a subsequent stitching together, in order to 

explain the arrangement. The unity is all the more prob- 

able because, otherwise, the first half would give the name of 
the feast as that of tabernacles, and would not contain a word 

to account for the name. 

We need not, then, include the separating wedge, in verses 
37, 38, in our present consideration. The ritual of the feast 
is broadly divided by it, and we may consider the two por- 
tions separately. The first half prescribes the duration of 
the feast as seven days (the perfect number), withan eighth, 
which is named, like the first, “an holy convocation,” on 
which no work was to be done, but is also called “a solemn 
assembly,” or, rather, as the Revised Version reads, in mar- 
gin, “a closing festival,” inasmuch as it closed, not only that 
particular feast, but the whole series for the year. The 
observances enjoined then are ‘the public ussembly on the 
first and eighth days, with cessation from labor, and a daily 
Offering. We learn more about the offering from Numbers 29; 
12 et #eq., which appoints a very peculiar arrangement. On 
each day there was to be, as on other feast days, one goat for 
a sin offering; but the number of rams and lambs for the 
burnt offering was doubled, and, during the seven days of the 
feast, seventy bullocks were offered, arranged in a singular 
diminishing scale,—thirteen on the first day, and falling off 
by one a day till the seventh day, when seven were sacrificed. 
The eighth day was marked as no part of the feast proper by 
the number of sacrifices offered on it, dropping to one bullock, 
one ram, and seven lambs. No satisfactory account of this 
regulation has been suggested. It may possibly have meant 
no more than to mark the first day as the chief, and to let 
the worshipers down gradually from the extraordinary to 
the ordinary. 

The other half of the regulations deals with the more 
domestic aspect of the festival. Observe, as significant of 
the different point of view taken in it, that the first and 
eighth day-are there described, not as both “ holy convoca- 
tions,” but as both “sabbaths,” or, as the Revised Version 
gives it better, “asolemn rest.” Observe, also, that these verses 
connect the feast with the ingathering of the harvest, as does 
Exodus 23: 16. It is quite possible that Moses grafted the 
more commemorative aspect of the feast on an older “ har- 
vest home;” but that is purely conjectural, however confi- 
dently affirmed as certain. To tumble down cartloads of 
quotations about all sorts of nations that ran up booths and 
feasted in them at vintage time, does not help us much. 
The joy of harvest was unquestionably blended with the joy 
of remembered national deliverance, but that the latter idea 
was superadded to the former at a later time is, to say the 
least, not proven. Would it matter very much if it were? 
Three kinds of trees are specified from which “ the fruit,” 
that is, branches with fruit on them, if the tree bore fruit, 
were to be taken: palm, “thick trees,” that is, thick foliaged, 
which could give leafy shade, and willows of the brook, 
which the rabbis say were used for binding the others 
together. Verse 40 does not tell what is to be done with 
these branches, but the later usage was to carry some of them 
in the hand as well as to use them for booths. Tha key-note 
of the whole feast is struck in verse 40: “ Ye shall rejoice 
before the Lord your God.” The leafy spoils come into view 
here as tokens of jubilation, which certainly suggests their 
being borne in the hand; but they were also meant to be 
used in building the booths in which the whole nation 
was to live during the seven days, in commemoration of 
God’s having made them “dwell in booths, when I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt.” This is all that is 
enjoined by Moses. Later additions to the ceremonial do 
not concern us here, however interesting some of these were. 
The true intention of the feast is best learned from the origi- 
nal simple form. 

2. What then, was its intention? It was the commemora- 
tion of the wilderness life as the ground of rejoicing “ before 
the Lord.” But we must not forget that, according to Leviti- 
cus, it was appointed while the wilderness life was still present, 
and so was not to be observed then. Was it, then, a dead 

letter, or had the appointment a message of joy even to the 
weary wanderers who lived in the veritable booths, which after 
generations were to make a feast of mimicking? How firm 
the confidence of entering the land must have been, which 
promulgated such a law! It would tend to hearten the faint- 
ing courage of the pilgrims. A divinely guaranteed future is 
as certain as the past, and the wanderers whom he guides may 
be sure of coming to the settled home. All words which he 
speaks beforehand concerning that rest and the joyful wor- 
ship there, are pledges that it shall one day be theirs, The 
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hearten hope; and, whén Canaan was reached, its use wel 
feed memory and brighten godly gladness, 
The feast of tabernacles was the consecration of 
Other religions have had their festivals, in which wilq tomul; 
and foul orgies have debased the worshipers to the level of 
their gods. How different the pure gladness of thi, fea 
“before the Lord”! No coarse and sensuous delights ot 
passion could live before the “ pure eyes and perfect witneg» 
of God. In his “presence” must be purity as well as «jy 
ness of joy.” If this festival teaches us, on the one hand, that 
they wofully misapprehend*the spirit of godliness who do hot 
find it full of gladsomeness, it teaches us no less, on the othe 
that they wofully misapprehend the spirit of joy, who look 
for it anywhere but “before the Lord.” The ritual of thy 
feast commanded gladness. Joy is a duty to God’s childiey 
There were mourners in Israel each year, as the feast cain 
round, who would rather have shrunk into a corner, and jy 
the bright stream of merriment flow past them; but they, too, 
had to open their heavy hearts, and to feel that, in spite yf 
their private sorrows, they had a share in the national blessings 
No grief should unfit us for feeling thankful joy for the grey 
common gift of “a common salvation.” The sources of 
religious joy, open to all Christians, are deeper than the 
fountains of individual sorrow, deep as life though they 
sometimes seem. 

The wilderness life came into view in the feast as a wandep. 
ing life of privation and change. The booths reminded of 
frail and shifting dwellings, and so made the contrast with 
present settled homes the sweeter. They were built, not of 
such miserable scrub as grew in the desert, and could scareely 
throw shade enough to screen a lizard, but of the well-foli. 
aged branches of trees grown by the rivers of water, and» 
indicated present abundance. The remembrance of priv. 
tions and trials past, of which the meaning is understood, 
and the happy results in some degree possessed, is joy, 
Prosperous men like to talk of their early struggles and 
poverty. This feast teaches that such remembrance ought 
always to trace the better present to God, and that memory 
of conquered sorrows and trials is wholesome only when it is 
devout, and that the joy of present ease is bracing, not when 
it is self-sufficient, but when it isthankful. The past, rightly 
looked at, will yield for us all materials for a feast of taber 
nacles; and it is rightly looked at only when it is all seen a 
God’s work, and as tending to settled peace and abundance, 
Therefore the regulations end with that emphatic seal of all 
his commands, to impress which on our hearts is the purpos 
of all his dealings with us as with Israel, “I am the Lord 
your God.” 

3. We may note our Lord’s allusions to the feast. Thete 
are probably two, both referring to later additions to the cere 
monies, One isin John 7: 37. We learn from the Talmud 
that on each of the seven days (and according to one rabbi 
on the eighth also) a priest went down to Siloam and drew 
water in a golden pitcher, which he brought back amid the 
blare of trumpets to the altar, and poured into a silver basin 
while the joyous worshipers chanted the “Great Hallel” 
(Psa. 118-118), and thrice waved their palm branches as they 
sang. We may venture to suppose that this had been done 
for the last time; that the shout of song had scarcely died 
away when a stir in the crowd was seen, and a Galilean 
peasant stood forth, and there, before the priests with their 
empty vessels, and the hushed multitude, lifted up his voice, 
so as to be heard by all, and cried, saying: “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.” What increased 
force is given to the extraordinary self-assertion of such 
words, if we picture this as the occasion of their utierance! 
Leviticus gives no pre-eminence to any one day, but John's 
expression, “that great day of the feast,” may well have beea 
warraated by later developments. 

_The other allusion is less certain, thongh it is probable. 
It is found in the saying at John 8: 12: “I am the light of 
the world,” ete. The Talmud gives a detailed account of the 
illuminations accompanying the feast. Four great golden 
lamps were set up in the court, each tended by four young 
priests. “There was not a court in Jerusalem that was not 
lit up by the lights of the water-drawing.” Bands of grave 
men with flashing torches danced before the people, while 
Levites “accompanied them with harps, psalteries, cymbals, 
and numberless musical instruments,” and another band of 
Levites standing on the fifteen steps which led to the women’s 
court, chanted the fifteen so-called “songs of degrees,” and 
yet others marched through the courts blowing their trum- 
pets as they went. It must hive been a wild scene, danger- 
ously approximating to the excitement of heathen nocturnal 
festivals, and our Lord may well have sought to divert the 
spectators to higher thoughts. But the existence of the 
allusion is doubtful. 

4. We have one more allusion to the feast, considered as & 
prophecy of the true rest and joy in the true Canaan, The 
same John who has preserved Christ’s references gives one 
of his own in Revelation 7: 9, when he ehows us the great 
multitude out of every nation “with palms ia their hands.” 
These are not the Gentile emblems of victory, as they are 
often taken to be. There are no heathen emblems in the 
Apocalypse, but all moves within the circle of Jewish types 
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and figures. So we are to think of that crowd of “happy 
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) » gs joyously celebrating the true feast of taber- 


he settled home above, and remembering, with eyes 
r by heaven, the struggles and fleeting sorrows of 





mers 
pacles in t 


made clea : 
the qrilderness. The emblem sets forth heaven as a festal 
gssembly, a8 the ingathering of the results of the toils of 


earth, a8 settled life after weary pilgrimage, as glad retrospect 
of the meaning and triumphant possession of the issues of 
God's patient guidance and wise discipline, Here we dwell 
jn “the earthly house of this tabernacle;” there, in a “ build- 
ing of God, ... eternal.” Here we are agitated by change, and 
wearied by the long road; there, changeless but increasing 
joy shall be ours, and the backward look of thankful wonder 
will enhance the sweetness of the blessed present, and confirm 
the ealm and sure hope of an ever-growing glory stretching 
shoreless and bright before us, 


AManehester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE NATIONAL CAMP-MEETING. 


Nation-making is difficult, There must be a vigorous, 
multiplying people, devoted to the same ideals, joined together 
by tie? of patriotism, and, if possible, religion. God took a 
people compacted by 4 common suffering; and emancipation 
gave them the same ideals, made them a peculiar people, and, 
as far as possible, sundered them from other nations. 

The feast of tabernacles was a week of Fourth of July. 
What a jubilee to Young Judea! Liberty, outdoors, fresh 
air, no work, They lacked powder, no donbt, but certainly 
they did not lack noise. They shouted, they sang the 
“America” of their time, set to words and springy marches 
by the composer named Miriam, 

If we were to put our history into music as they did, it 
might read, “Oh sing unto the Lord, who brought our fathers 
over the great and wide sea; who prepared the land before 


them; who cast out the heathen and planted the vine of liberty | 


here, and nourished it till it reaches the uttermost sea; who 
wrought great things and wonderful things at Bunker Hill, 
Saratoga, and Yorktown! Oh that men would praise the Lord, 
with trumpets, cymbals, drums, organs, and voice, for his won- 
derful works to the children of men!” Fact, the old Hebrew 
style of song seems loftier than the poets laureate write to-day. 

These feasts conferred great benefits: health, exchange of 
ideas, unusual religious opportunities, thanksgiving for har- 
vests, and reliance on promised safety from invasion (Exod. 
34: 24). This was the ancient Chautauqua, or camp-meeting. 

Points: Service of God should be joyful. It isso in heaven. 
This is duty and law (Phil. 4: 4). 

This joy should be diffused to all, even the lowliest. 

These festivals should be occasions of offerings, sending 
portions to the poor, etc. 

Call the sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable. 

Such holidays are strengthening, elevating, purifying. God 
meant joy to be the blossoming of the heart, to be the basis 
of all fruit-bearing. 

Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The fifteenth day of this seventh month is the feast of tabernacles 
(v. 34). Not before the day of atonement; but after it, comes 
the feast of tabernacles. Until safety is secured, there is no 
time for rest or rejoicing. The Israelites were not to camp in 
the Red Sea bottom, even though the waters were a wall of 
defense to them on the right hand and on the left, during 
their passage, The word to them was “Go forward,” until 
they were fairly out on the other side; and only then, when 
the dead bodies of their pursuers lay along the shore, was 
Miriam’s song of rejoicing in order. So in the order of their 
pilgrim life, there came first the feast of pentecost, when the 
law was proclaimed to them, and their duty was made known; 
next there came the day of atonement, when they sought forgive- 
ness because of their transgressions of the law,and their manifold 
failures in duty; after this there came the festival of rest and 
rejoicing. What folly it would be to sit down for rest in a 
burning building, or to play even sacred airs on the saloon 
piano in a sinking ship, while the life-boat waited for those 
who would be rescued! Yet there are multitudes who would 
share in the feast of tabernacles before having a part in the 
services of the day of atonement. There are those who sing 
songs of praise in a church-choir, or who stand up to sing 
With God’s people in the great congregation, without having 
received God’s forgiveness, or asked for it. The wanting to 
sing and praise is all right; but restored relations to God 
ought to be sought as preliminary to rejoicing over one’s 
share in the blessings of God’s people. 

Ye shall do no servile work (v.35). Servile work is a slave's 
work, All of us have to do more or less of this kind of work. 
Men slave at business. Women slave at housework—or at 
fashion’s call. Duty is a severe master; and even though 
one does duty’s work lovingly, there are portions of it which 
have to be done slavishly if at all. There is no such thing 
@ getting on in this world without doing some things that 
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we don’t Want to do, just because we must do them. Yet 
again there is work which is not servile work, work which is 
done because we want to do it, and because we like to do lit, 
That kind of work rests one; it is work that can be done on a 
rest-day a great deal better than it can be let alone. Servile 
work—slavish work, the work of one’s daily drudgery—is not 
to be done on the Lord’s high-days. Yet this does not shut 
out all work from those days, It is not servile work to sing 
praises; to talk over God’s mercies, and be grateful for them; 
to speak loving and helpful words to others; to carry mes- 
sages of sympathy or gifts of affection to the sick and the 
needy ; to look over the promises of God with his people; or 
to share with those people in God’s reverent and hearty wor- 
ship. Such work as this can be done on the Lord's Day. It 
would be well if a good deal more of it were attempted then. 
There was a world of meaning in the phrasing of the old 
New England Thanksgiving Day proclamations: “All servile 
labor and vain recreations on said day are by law forbidden.” 
Servile labor and vain recreations are out of place on holy 
days; but that does not shut you out from doing a good work 
or having a good time during your feast of tabernaclem 

Offer an offering . . . each on its own day: beside the sabbaths 
of the Lord, and beside your gifts, and beside all your vows, and 
beside all your freewill offerings, which ye give unto the Lord 
(vs. 37, 38). If there was one thing made clear in the direc- 
tions concerning giving, in the old Jewish law, it was that 
each gift should count only once, and not be included under any 
other call for giving. Tithes stood by themselves, One-tenth of 
all the income was to be paid over to the Lord to begin with. 
It was out of the remaining nine-tenths, and not out of that 
one-tenth, that all gifts and offerings and alms were to be 
made—“each on its own day.” And just here is where the 
average Christian of to-day falls wretchedly below the stand- 
ard of the pious Jew of olden time. Men and women will 
include their pew-rents in their charity account; and their 
gifts to their poor relations will be counted in to make up 
their one-tenth for the Lord; and even then, with every- 
thing that they can have the conscience to charge over to that 
aggregate, it is likely to fall short of the paltry one-tenth, 
Yet, why should one’s “Christian liberty” be understood as 
justifying him in doing a great deal less for the Lord than 
a Jew was ready to do, simply because God leaves it to the 
Christian’s love to prompt him to its doing? 

Ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God (v.40). Rejoicing 
is not only the privilege of the child of God, it is his duty 
also. And a great many persons fail of the privilege of re- 
joicing, because they do not see rejoicing to be their bounden 
duty. There are those who, left to themselves, and following 
their own impulses, would never see the bright side of life, 
would never find anything in their experience or prospects to 
be grateful for, They would mourn and worry to the day of 
their death, and the day of their death would be hurried up 
by their worrying and mourning. And such persons would 
never be at a loss for causes of unhappiness; for there is 
enough to complain of in this world, if complaining is what 
we are after, There would be few failures in duty, if it were 
our duty to complain of the way things go on in our lives. 
But there is enough to rejoice over, if we will only look up 
the causes of rejoicing; and rejoicing is our duty. If we are 
not rejoicing at all times, we ought, at all events, to rejoice on 
occasions, It is well for us, at times, to sit down and delib- 
erately think over our causes of gratitude, and then rise up 
and give God thanks for them, 

That your generations may know, etc.:...I am the Lord 
your God (v.43). When we have done our duty in recalling 
God’s loving dealings with us, we have not done all our duty. 
While we rejoice for ourselves, we ought to tell those who 
are to follow us, the reasons they have for rejoicing on their 
own account. Nor is it enough to tell what God did for us; 
we must remind our children that God is the same God for 
them that he has been for us. There is a great deai of recalling 
God’s former mercies in such a way as to dishonor God and 
to dishearten those to whom we recall the “ good old days” 
of the past. When we say that there was more of family 
religion, or of reverence for the Sabbath, or of children’s 
church attendance, or of political morality, or of personal 
purity, and of fair dealing between man and man, in our 
early life than now, we say what has no truth in it to begin 
with, and what is not included in the teachings of this lesson 
if it were true. That is seeking to have our generation 
know that the Lord was our God; but we ought to recall 
those things that go to show the persons of our generation that 
the Lord is their God, as he was ours, and that he was never 
a better God, or more loving and faithful, than he is to-day, 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Of all the feasts of the whole year, that of the “ tabernacles” 
was undoubtedly the most popular with all the young folks; 
for it was a kind of prolonged religious picnic. Imagine 
how they must have looked forward to it for the whole year! 
For at that time the nation gathered at Jerusalem, and for a 
whole week dwelt in booths, made of the branches of trees, 








of these booths must have been royal fun for the children, 
and they must have taken an infinite delight in the work. 
If our children look forward with such keen anticipation te 
a birthday, or to a Christmas celebration, what must have 
been the anticipations and the longings of the Jewish chil- 
dren, as they looked forward to the coming of the feast of 
tabernacles. Jerusalem never looked so well as it did during 
the week of this feast. For then the house-tops, the squares 
of the city, and all the wider streets, were made gay with these 
leafy bowers, and the pride of the young folks as they com- 
pared the relative merits of their own handiwork, or as they 
visited each other, must have known no bounds. Let the 
teacher make all this clear to the class, before he goes on to 
the spiritual applications of the lesson. 

Now, call out the real significance of this unique feast. & 
was @ feast for thanksgiving. Israel was to rejoice before the 
Lord all that week. It was something like our Thanksgiving, , 
which comes in the month of Ncvember, but with far more 
picturesque surroundings. During that week the Israelites 
were to call to mind the goodness of God to them through the 
whole year. In this way God desired to keep them awake to 
the fact that every good and perfect gift came from his hand, 
That which the Psalmist bids Israel remember, by so often 
calling upon them to praise the Lord, this feast was also 
intended to do. For there was, and still is, danger that men 
will forget from whom all their blessings flow. That this is 
80, is evident from the fact that so many, even in our days, 
receive the good gifts of God, and yet do not stop long enough 
to render to him the thanks that are due to his name. God's 
blessings come to us in such an unceasing stream that we 
take them for granted, and feel as though they came to us 
from “nature,” and were not the gift of a personal friend, 
This forgetfulness is a great evil. When we see it exemplified 
in the case of the ten lepers, we realize it at once, but we are 
not so ready to see it in our own cases, 

In bringing this duty of thanksgiving home to the scholar, 
the teacher who will take some pains to prepare for the’lesson 
the week ahead, will have a great advantage over the one 
who goes to the class without any especial preparation. Give 
to each of the scholars the week in advance a paper with the 
injunction that each one of them write out the various causes 
for gratitude that they have, Ask them to do this carefully, 
and think over the matter, so that they may not omit any of 
the greater causes by mistake. When the scholars bring 
them in, the teacher can look over them, and will have no 
difficulty to divide them into various classes. In some of the 
papers you will notice that the scholar makes mention only 
of temporal things, such as “kind parents,” “good health,” 
“loving friends,” ete. Other scholars will also make men, 
tion of these, but will go beyond them, and will speak of 
greater things, such as “a new heart,” “the pardon of my 
sins,” “grace for my daily walk.” It will not be hard for the 
teacher to call the attention of the class to the fact that 
spiritual blessings are of greater value than those that are 
merely temporal, because the latter last only for a few years, 
while the former will last through all eternity. If, then, 
any scholar has nothing to say about the receipt of any 
spiritual blessings, he has really nothing very great to speak 
about. And this, not because the Lord has not offered him 
the greater, but because, though he has had the offer of these 
infinite gifts, he has not chosen to avail himself of them, 

The teacher who has not prepared for this exercise the 
week before, may still do something in this way, by calling 
from the scholars the various causes they have for thanksgiv- 
ing, and writing them down on a paper in the presence of the 
class. He will be surprised at the great number of causes for 
gratitude that the class will give. Then let him talk about 
them in the way suggested above. The paper to which we 
have alluded may be as follows: 





THANKSGIVING TESTIMONIAL 
I am thankful for: 


Aug. 19, 1888. 
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And is this matter of gratitude such an important thing? 
Certainly! If you will look at the Psalms, you will find that 
nearly one-third of them begin with ascription of praise te 
God for all his goodness to men, And often they charge men 
not to forget the loving-kindness of the Lord. Even a dog 
will wag his tail if you give him something to eat, and shall 
a man do less than a dog? And yet there are many men 
who are not as grateful as the dumb brute beast. What 
would you say if you were to give a friend of yours present 
after present, and he were never so much as to say “Thank 
you”? Would you not very soon cease giving him anything 
more? Well, if God were like men, and were to cease giving 
to those who forget to thank him, how many men, think you, 





and set up wherever there was any room. The very making 


would go without any blessingr-«t his hands to-day? Would 
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you be one of them? Not that we onght to give thanks, so 
that he may keep on giving. That would not be true grati- 
tude. But we are to give him thanks for what we have 
received, irrespective of the future. This, and this only, is 
true gratitude. And this every one who has received bless- 
ings at his hands should daily da 


New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


True religion is of right the happiest, gladdest thing in 
this world. It does not merely permit us to be glad, nor 
merely make it our duty to be glad. It offers such an oppor- 
tunity, occasion, and reason for gladness, and turns everything 
into such a constant sourge of gladness, as nothing else on 
earth does or can do, It bids us “rejoice and be exceeding 
glad,” not to offset a gloom attending it, as we spice and 
sweeten medicines, but because it removes the cause of gloom 
from all things, and gives us power to turn the heaviest visi- 
tations themselves into blessings. Many other things bring 
delights, but we are sure to find their stream more or less 
mixed with things distasteful. They who reject religion, and 
we in so far as we misconstrue it, close or obstruct the only 
path to the pure headwaters of joy. 

And true religion always was the gladdest thing in the 
world. It is the very recipe for giving everything a perma- 
nent gladness, Man has not always given it a glad key-note; 
but that was always man’s fault, not religion’s necessity; and 
“Blessed is”—and always was and will be—“ the people that 
know the joyful sound” of true religion, and key their life and 
worship to that hote. Religion is not jocund, hilarious, 
pleasant to the senses; but it is the only influence perma- 
nently effective te make us independent of such conditions, 
and blessed in them and without them. Israel’s religion was 
a silvér trumpet call to glad rejoicing. 

We may goa step farther. Religion never can command 
half its effectiveness until it is “ good tidings of great joy... to 
all people.” Depend upon it, our religion is not quite religion 
until it is clothed in a shining robe of gladness, It is only 
potent in degree as it becomes itself a gladness in us. All 
through the books of Moses we hear the perpetual overtone 
ef an eleventh commandment, Thou shalt not clothe religion 
in the garments of heaviness. “And ye shall”—not the mere 
promise, the command—“ rejoice before the Lord your God.” 
“And thou shalt be altogether joyful.” In other words, we 
are not merely to give ourselves good ground for joy, and let 
joy spring as it will, but we are to sow joy in that ground, 
and cultivate and harvest it. We are to strive to make, and 
feel, and show, every part and aspect of our religion delightful. 

And yet again, we are not to rejoice in religion merely as 
something foreign to this world and life, which we have ex- 
changed this world and life for, but as something entering 
into and informing, illuminating, interpreting, and glorifying 
this world, this earth, this life. We are to make it a part of 
religion to enjoy life and nature in all her beauty and bounty. 
In the very same breath that confesses us strangers and pil- 
grims, we are to show that by religion we are qualified to 
enjoy our human existence, and the material gifts of God 
here below, as none without it can. 

What gives religion this vast advantage? First, it is the 
joy of contrition. Every child that has ever repented, and 
confessed a fault to a loving parent, knows what that is. 
Next, it is the joy of atonement; that is, of reconciliation to 
God and harmony with his purposes and plans. Then, it is 
the joy of loving and. being loved by God. And again, it 
is the joy of seeing and feeling everything, whether it seemeth 
for the present joyous or grievous work, and making it work 
im us the perfecting of that image of God, that Christ-like- 
ness, which true religion makes our supreme desire. And, 
lastly, it is the joy of God’s personal presence with us, and 
personal and entire care over us; or, rather, this is the last,— 
the taking of all our joys to God, and God into all our joys. 

All these things one easily finds abundantly set forth and 
made operative in the great feasts of the Mosaic ritual. All 
rejoicings were attended by confession of sin and appeal to 
mercy, and all confession of sin and appeal to mercy were 
attended by rejoicings in the divine bounty, care, guidance, 
and salvation. Even the day of atonement, the one only day 
of the year appointed for fasting and affliction, lay close bound 
between the feast of trumpets and the feast of tabernacles, 
making their chief joy the joy of salvation. 

We have but one appointed day of gladness left from the 
ruins of the ancient ritual: the weekly Sabbath. The rest 
have served their day. The Scriptures, concentred in the 
gospel, and a thousand facilities of modern life, have made 
them superfluous. Yet we have still the benighted, the poor, 
the feeble in body or mind. The Sabbath remains. To it, 
for all people, belongs God’s public worship, and rest from 
labor. Beyond our loving effort to secure these two great 


features for all and to all, let us have a care how we force 
rules, good enough for us, upon our fellowmen. According 
to men’s capabilities, permanent surroundings, or transient 
conditions, one’s best Sabbath will be most like a passover, 
} mother’s most like pentecost, another’s most like the feast of 





tabernacles, But to every one that Sabbath will be best 
which gives the largest joy to the largest number. 


Nerthampton, Mase. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


For Seven Days.—How long were the Jews to keep the 
time of sorrows and fasting when the high-priest made atone- 
ment for sin? How often was the day to be kept? What 
made the people glad and happy after the atonement offer- 
ings had been made, and the scapegoat had gone away into 
the wilderness, nevermore to return? Does God rejoice over 
those who repent of sin and come back to him? Over and 
over we read the words, “I will rejoice over thee.” The 
prophet who told most about Jesus so long before he came, 
wrote of the blessings of the redeemed from sin, and said: “ As 
the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thy God 
rejoice over thee.” Does God want his children to be happy 
and enjoy the beautiful world he has made for our home? 
Five days after the solemn feast of atonement the Jews were 
to begin a time of feasting and. gladness. How busy the 
fathers and mothers must have been getting ready, and the 
children too. Does it take some time to get ready for a party 
to go to the woods and stay all day? Are there plenty of 
good things in the great baskets to be carried? This feast 
was to last a whole week—how many days? Do you remem- 
ber anything about last Thanksgiving Day? Did you help 
send something to the sick or the poor, or do anything to 
make somebody else glad and thankful? Did you have a 
great dinner and company at your house, with everybody 
happy and thankful for so many good things in all the year? 
The Jewish feast of tabernacles was something like our 
Thanksgiving Day, only seven times as long, and the day 
after, too; for the eighth day was to be kept holy. 

When was the Feast of Tabernacles to be Kept?—It was in 
April, while the people were all encamped before Mount 
Sinai, that God told Moses about the different feasts of the 
year, how and when they were to be kept. Perhaps they 
could not keep them all in the wilderness as they did after- 
ward, and the laws were given to be remembered and obeyed 
every year and always. What was the name of the feast 
which Jesus kept with the disciples the evening before he 
died? The passover was in the spring, the feast of taber- 
nacles was to be in the month of October. It was after the 
harvest-time and the gathering of fruits, It was tobe a time 
of happy rest, and company, and rejoicing, after all had been 
busy and worked hard. They had plowed and planted 
their fields in the spring, watched and kept them in summer, 
gathered the olives, figs, and grapes, cut and garnered the 
grain, and stored all away for use and comfort for the rest of 
the year. What a wise, kind provision for rest after work ! 
Do you think idle people know how good it is to rest?—a 
time to be joyous and thankful for a whole year of mercies, 
for the sunshine and the rain in its season, for no blight on 
the fields, no swarms of locusts or grasshoppers, no floods or 
tornadoes, no earthquake or sudden destruction. God prom- 
ised, if they would remember and obey him, he would bless 
them in the field and in the family, in basket and in store- 
house, in the seed-time and in harvest. Then he set a time 
when the nation he had loved and watched might meet to- 
gether with songs and happy hearts to thank him. 

Where was the Festival to be Kept ?—Who was lost from his 
mother when he was twelve years old, going to keep one of 
the feasts of the Jews? In what city did she find him? 
Jerusalem was the holy city, the home of David and of the 
kings; and after the people were through their wilderness 
life, and had homes in the promised land, all the great feasts 
were to be kept in Jerusalem. From all parts of the country 
they came in companies, walking by day, camping by night. 
Every autumn, Jerusalem was gay and glad with crowds who 
came for rest and rejoicing in happy social worship and 
thanksgiving. 

How was the Feast to be Kept ?—With joy and gladness, just 
as God had directed. Did you ever go on a great picnic or 
excursion? Do you know about the music and the happy 
voices, the gay, bright-colored dresses, the flags and banners 
flying? No doubt the children of the Jews were just as 
light-hearted when all started to keep the feast. It was 
always at the time of the full moon, bright and light all 
night. The people came bringing green branches in their 
hands, and with them made booths or tents of green. They 
did not stay in the house, but out of doors, through all this 
festival. It was in atime of the year when it never rained 
in that country that God told them to build these tabernacles 
or tents. Whatisatabernacle? The long branches of green 
were woven together over a light frame which made a tent. 
Sometimes these arbor-like tents were spread on the house- 
top, or in the open street wherever there was space enough, 
and all along near the city wall. The whole city within the 
wall, and for miles around, was a mass of green. They 
brought willows from the brook-sides to show how God had 
made them flourish like trees “planted by the rivers of 
water;” olive-branches, some with fruit on them, a sign of 





peace and plenty; myrtle and palm. Who gave all these 





plenteous fruits, spreading shade, and beautiful foliage? Rg 4 
what had they all brought willing gifts and wrought vik 
busy hands? One tabernacle for him; and then he 
them, once a year, make a tabernacle for each family, ang 
dwell in it for a week and a day. Where did the 
sleep while they were going through the wilderness? The § 
feast of tabernacles was to remind them of the years Whey 
their fathers dwelt in tents. 

Offerings.—They were to bring gifts to God. Who mate 
them rich in flocks and herds? Who made food for theip 
cattle, and gave growth anf increase? God told what offer 
ings they should bring. The first day should be kept: like 
the Sabbath ; they should do no work, but bring burnt offer. 
ings. The fires on the altars waited for smoking Sacrifices 
which God called “a sweet savor” unto him. - The first da 
they were to offer thirteen young bullocks; on the second day 
twelve; each day one bullock less until the eighth day, al 
then one bulleck. Each day they were to offer fourtee, 
lambs one year old, without spot or blemish; and on the 
eighth day seven lambs. Would you like to count up all the 
offerings of bullocks, goats, and lambs, and learn of free-yil] 
and drink offerings? Ask your mother to help you to study 
the twenty-ninth chapter of Numbers, : 

Songs of Joy—There were songs from priests and people, 
At night golden lamps were lighted in the courts of the 
temple, and the people carried lights in their hands, They 
marched in procession, and sang: “This is the day which 
the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in it.” They 
sang, “O give thanks unto the Lord;” and others answered, 
“For his mercy endureth forever.” 

The Last Day of the Feast.—A priest went before, while 
many people followed, as he carried a golden pitcher to a 
clear fountain of water. He filled it, and brought it back to 
the court of the temple; just as the morning sacrifice was 
offered, he poured the water upon the altar. Then there was 
music of flutes, trumpets, and cymbals, and voices singing, 
“Hallelujah: praise ye the Lord.” More than fifteen hun- 
dred years after Moses’ time, on the last great day of the 
feast, as the water was poured out, Jesus cried: I am the 
water of life. “If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink.” When you know of the gladness of this feast, do you 
understand our golden text? If the earthly festival was so 
glad, what will heaven be, when from all nations the ran- 
somed shall return with songs and everlasting joy? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


THE Feast oF TABERNACLES.— Wherever Jews are, they 
celebrate this feast with as much display as their means will 
allow. In Jerusalem at present it is only one of very many 
Jewish feasts, and it is observed in the month Tishri, a pats 
each of September and October. These people are miserably 
poor, and their lives are full of privations and sadness; but 
on this occasion, if on no other during the year, they make a 
desperate effort to appear at their best. They clean their 
houses, which, as a rule, are very filthy, wear their good 
clothes, look cheerful and bright, and honestly endeavor to 
make the feast what it originally was, one of joy. To 
Americans, who begrudge every day that is devoted :to recrea- 
tion or set apart for united thanksgiving and praise, it would 
seem strange were an entire week, with an extra day added, 
devoted to a single feast. The Jerusalem Jews are never too 
busy to give up everything else for the sake of this festival. 
The Jewish quarter at this time is full of what are called 
“booths,” which are an essential feature in the observance of 
this event. The fortieth verse of our lesson directs what 
kinds of boughs shall be selected for this purpose. Fruits are 
mentioned, it is true, but it is supposed that they were to be 
carried in the hand with palm branches, In Nehemiah 8: 
15, a list of trees from which it was proper for branches to 
be taken for this purpose is given; namely, olive, pine, 
myrtle, palm, etc. If keeping the law depended upon their 
using branches of the trees here specified, they could not 
keep it; for practically only the olive remains. The booths 
in Jerusalem to-day are made chiefly of reeds or canes that 
are brought from the Jordan. They can be handled and set 
up easily, and serve the purpose very well. They can also 
be kept over from year to year. Jews are very fertile in 
devices for keeping the law literally, and, at the same time, 
evading it when it is more /convenient for them to do s0. 
The law is that booths shall be constructed of boughs of 
“living trees;” but after the booth is constructed of old 
canes, a few green branehes, or perhaps only a few green 
twigs, are laid over it, and the law is “fulfilled” The 
booths are built against the wall of the house, generally in 
the little’court, so that only three walls have to be built of 
reeds, They are just large enongh to accommodate the mule 
members of the household; for the women have nothing te 
do with them. If there are but one or two men in the family, 
the booth will be very small. Here the men eat and sleep. 
The reed walls are not closely built ; for the sun must not be 
excluded, and generally they are so open that one can readily 


see through them. The citron is a great feature in this cele | 
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+s +e sow Patee” fit Jaffa for thie purpose, ahd’ Grop 
ae is coieeel to be quite valuable, The fruit has 
oid aid shape of a lethon, afd is a8 large as six of tight 
aha nade into ohe. The name of the citron is ethrog, and 
re biielt® of palm branches or green twigs borne in the 
¢ vy" Ina. The citron att be sewn picttired on the Jewish 
prea ot the Maéeabeah period ; and it is said that once when 
the high-priest Alexander was officiating in the temple, the 
Ph rises, who hated hitt, beat him with their palm branches, 
sad pelted him with the citrons which they carried in their 
hands. The probabilities are that the booths that are now 
seen in Jerusalem, and the entire celebration of this feast, has 
very little resemblance to the magnificence and joy with which 
mménmorated in ancient times. 
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{ar Prriop oF GLADNEss.—This is the rabbinical desig- 
pation of thé sven days of the “feast of booths,” during which 
juracl wasto “Fejoide before the Lord” (¥. 40) after they “had 
gathered in the fruit of the land” (#. 39; Deut. 16: 13, 14). 
The rabbits debate at gréat length on the causal circumstance 
of this feast; namely, “that God made the ehildren of Israel 
te dwell in booths” (Heb., sukkéth), a statement which does 
hot seen supported by actual facts, considering that the 
Jerablite in the desert dwelt in his “tent” (Heéb., Shel); and 
a booth (sukkd) as his dwelling is howhere spoken of in the 
Pentatetich. BR. Aqeeba, and after him Rashi, explain these 
booths (swkkéth) as “the clouds of the glory of God which 
encompassed them for protection; ” while R. Eliezer is of the 
opinion that they were “booths” really, erected, as Nach- 
manides adds, for protection from the cold of winter, What 
js stated in Nehemiah 8 : 15, 16, is customary yet among the 
Jews of Palestine and North Africa; and it affords a very 
pleasant sensation, indeed, to see, for instance, in Tunis and 
Tripolis, the splendidly ornamented booths in the courts and 
upon the flat roofs illuminated in the evening. The rejoic- 
jugs are great in both the booths and synagogues; so they 
were also in ancient Israel, expecially in the times of the 
second temple, when the rite of “pouring ont the water” was 
performed, which rite is thus deseribed in Tr. Sukka: Water 
from the brook Shiloah was mixed with wine and poured 
out. A golden pitcher, containing three log (a log is a little 
less than a pint), was filled with water from that creek, 
while a large procession of people, dancing and chanting, fol- 
lowed the priests, who, at intervals, and at certain stations, 
blew the trumpet. ‘The priest, carrying the water, ascended 
the altar, poured the water into a silver vessel, and wine into 
anothér silver vessel, from which two vessels both liquids 
were poured out through two small openings at the bottom 
of the vessels upon the altar; and in the moment when thjs 
outpouring upon the altar took place, the people became wild 
with joy and enthusiasm, and they sang the words of Isaiah 
12:8: “With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
salvation.” This joy was gteatest of the eighth day,—that 
is, “the day of holy convocation (like the first) and elosing 
festival,” when the eminent R. Shimon b. Gamliel demon- 
strated his intense joy by feats, “which nobody else could 
have performed ;” and the saying became genefal;: He who 
never saw the rejoicings of the Beth shoébah (the place at 
Shiloah, where the water was drawn), has not seen any joy 
at all. These proceedings of universal rejoicing found their 
proper conclusion in the additional day of holy convocation, 
called Simehath Torah. Joy, on account of the Torah, in allu- 
sion to the “water” mentioned in Isaiah 12:3 (see above), 
and in Isaiali 55:1; namely, “Every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to(the water,” in which two passages “water” is 
explained to signify “the Word of God.” If, in connection 
with the above, we read the sixteenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth verses of the fourteenth chapter of Zechariah, the fol- 
lowing passage from T+. Aboda Zara, 5 a, will gain in sig- 
nificance and importance; tamely, “ The nations of the world 
shall say, O Lord of the worlds, give us a commandmeit, we 
will keep it. Hereupon God will answer them: There is a 
little commandment mentioned in my Torah, its name is 
sukkd; go, and keep it!” 

- Philadelphia. 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Name the seven yearly feasts enumerated in the twenty- 
third chapter of Leviticus. Which of these lasted one day, 
and which seven days? Natne the three great feasts 
of Israel (Bod, 23 : 14-17; Deut. 16:16), At What time 
did each of these feasts occur? What was commemorated in 
the first great feast? (Detit. 16:1.) Why would the Lord 
‘have us remember all our past deliverances? Whit advats 
tage can we derive from the review of seasons of adversity? 
What seetns to have been the first occasion and the object of 
the second feast? (Lev. 23: 9-16.) In what event was the 
full significance of the passover feast realized? (1 Cot. 6 : 7.) 
How should we keep the feast consequent upon it?.{1 Cor. 
5:8.) How was the offering of the first sheaf related to 
the feast of pemtevost in respect to time? (Lev. 28: 10, 16, 16.) 
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Th what events does the significance of these feasts seem to be 
realized? (1 Gor, 15: 20; Acts 2: 1-41.) 

How was the feast of taberhacles related, as respects time, 
to the feast of trumpets and to the great day of atonement? 
(Lev. 23 : 24, 27.) How did the burnt offering vary on each 
successive day of the seven? (Num. 20: 13-32.) What. was 
the sin offering of each day? What other services marked 
each day? (Neh. 8: 18.) How did the feast of tabernacles 
terminate? (vs. 33-36.) How do the time and means con- 
sumed in religious service under the old dispensation com- 
pare with that of the new? (vs. 37, 38.) What was the 
character of this feast? (vs. 39, 40.) For how long a period 
did God design the yearly celebration of this feast? (v. 41.) 
Were, or were hot, the Israelites faithful in its observance? 
(Neh. 8:17.) Relate the dreumstances of its restoration 
(Neh. 8: 1, 13-18.) Were strangers, of only Israelites, per- 
titted a part in this feast? (v. 4%; Deut 16: 13-15.) What 
providence was commetnorated in the mantier of its obser 
vance? (v. 43.) What festival day of our own times should 
correspond with it in the spirit of ite observance? In what 
evetit, possibly, will the full sigtificatée of this feast be real- 
ized ? (Roti, 11: 16, 25, 26; Zech. 14: 16.) What shall be the 
punishment of all Who refuse to keep it? (Zech. 14 : 17-21.) 

Philadelphia. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 7 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. How does the first versé of Num- 
bets allow one month for Leviticus? 2. Repeat the first 
verse of the lesson. 8. How many titaes ate the words of 
this verse found in the chapter? 4. For what purpose is this 
formula used? 65. Give the substance of the second verse of 
the lesson. 6. What crops were gathered before the feast of 
tabernacles? 7. How lofig Was the time from passover to 
feast of tabernacles? 8. When was the feast of tabernacles, 
aceording té our calendar? 9. What days were holy convo- 
cations? 10. What is convoeation otherwise termed? 11. 
Point out the repetitions in this Scripture passage, 12. What 
reason is given for keeping the feast? 13, Tell how branches 
were used. 14. What trees are mentioned? 15. What is ser- 
vile work? 16. Define “tabernacle” and “booth.” 17. What 
is said of homeborn Israelites? 18. Put in other words, “It 
shall be a statute for ever in your generations.” 19. What 
words in the lesson relate to mere than the feast of taber- 
nacles? 20. Why are those general words found heré? 21. 
What paragraph su-pends the description of the feast? 22. 
Why the expression, “these are the feasts”? 23. How did the 
sacrifice of bullocks gradually lessen from thirteen to seven? 
24. Show the high esteem in which this feast was held. 25. 
Where did people place booths in Nehemiah’s time? 26. Tell 
of Jesus, at this feast, saying “If any man thirst.” 27. Show 
what aid other Scripture gives to this lesson. 

Superintendents Questions.—1. What began on the fifteenth 
day of the sevetith month? 2. What was on the first day? 
3. In what did the people dwell? 4. Of what were these 
dwellings made? 5. What shall the people keep unto the 
Lord? 6. What shall the people do before the Lord? 7. 
From what shall the people remember the Lord brought 
them? 8. In what words does God declare his name? 

Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





KEEPING THE FEAST, 





YE SHALL 


EST FROM LABOR. 

ENDER AN OFFERING. 
EJOICE BEFORE THE LORD. 
EMEMBER HIS GOODNESS. 





PRAISE YE THE LORD. 








ACCEPTABLE PRAISE 


COMES FROM vorru. HEARTS. 


OBEDIENT 





“T will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole 


heart.” 
ll 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Ye nations round the earth rejoice.” 

“Be joyful in God, all ye Jands of the earth.” 
* Be thou, O God, exalted high.” 

“ We plow the fields, and seatter.’’ 

“Come, we that love the Lord.” 

“Qh, praise our great and gracious Lord.” 
‘My soul is happy all day long.” 

“ Praise to God, immortal praise.” 

“Swell the enthem, raise the song.” 





“Come, ye thankful people, come,” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


— 


{Th view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary, 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
reveiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, sich, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this departinent, as aFe, id 
the opinion of the Editot, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Suiiday School Times, Books that aré desired 
for such notice are pufehased through the ordinary trade ehah: 
nels, Atinouncements of new books, either by circular of by 
personal letter, are, however, always weleomed by the Editor.) 





THE ANCIENT WORLD AND 
CHRISTIANITY* 


As senator, pastor, journalist, and author, Dr. Prek 
sehsé must be a busy mah. Nobody in modern Burope 
unless it be the late Bishop Monrad of the Datish 
Church, has surpassed him in the variety of his a. 
tivities; atid even he, although rather more of a stated+ 
mit, was much less voluminous as a theological altthor, 

Pressensé’s works on the life of our Lord, atid of the 
early history of the Chutch, naturally brought him te 
the question. of the originality of Christianity and its 
relation to the religions of the world. In France, Benest 
Havet has sustained with learning and eloquenée the 
thesis on which the late Dr. John W. Drapér misspent 
some energy; namely, that Christianity was a happy 
blending of Judaisin andi Hellenism in an age When 
such combinations were the fashion, The only sufficient 
answer to this is to show that Christianity cannot be 86 
aceotinted for, as both these prior religions lwek ele 
ments which are essential to it. But Pressensé goes 
farthet than this. He goes back to the histori¢al begin- 
nings of the Aryan (of Japhetic) face, to show what the 
religious history of our forefathers was at the outset, and 
to show how their first apprehension of the divine de 
veloped of Persian, Indian, and Italo-Greek lines, 8% 
that we may understand better the position of Hellenisn, 
And he takes up Egyptian, Chaldw#o-Assytian, and 
Pheenician religions as the belief of the people related 
most closely to the Hebrews, and showing what mah had 
achieved ift tle Semitic field by origination or adoption 
of creed. ' 

His study of these leads the authot to two fesulte, 
The fitst is negative; namely, that Christianity eainot 
be explained out of any such synthesis as the skeptical 
writers of the comparison of religions propose. The 
second is, that it stands in the closest relation to all these 
earlier faiths, as the fulfillment of their blind hopes 
atid yearning aspirations »fter the sight of God’s face, 
after deliverance from inward foes, aud after the eleag- 
ing of the conscience from guilt, He agrees With 
Clement of Alexandria that pagan religion and phi- 
losophy were a part of the world’s preparation for 
Christ. With Dr. Cesar Malan, he believes that the 
religious history of the world outside Judaism and 
Christianity is the story of man’s seeking after God 
through desires quickened in him by God’s own Spirit; 
but that the Bible is the story of God’s seeking after 
man. 

The feligions of India occupy the greatest space in the 
book, and best illustrate its purport. The Vedic te- 
ligion in its first stage is pure Naturism. The universe, 
the life cf man, is a grand worship, an unceasing sacrifiee 
of joy. Then, when the age of conquest of the Indian 
aborigines comes, the sense of spiritual conflict coties 
also. Indra, the champion fitst of the white against tie 
dark races, and then of goodness against evil, comes to 
the front of the pantheon. But he again is superseded 
by Varuna, the god of holiness and sovereignty, wheh 
the sénse of a conflict leads on to the demand for inward 
peace and atonement. He is to be propitiated by offer- 
ings; and those who keep to his path of life will have 
joy, as he is the god who binds and looses, and sets hen 
free from the sense of sin. Ma 

But when the conquest of India was ended, and the 
victorious race had established its new social ordér aaa 
military aristocracy ruling the subject races, their religion 
took a corresponding shape in Brahmanism. The Brah- 


mans, while expressing a high degree of reverence for 


the Vedas, practically set them aside as effectually a 
the Jewish scribes did the Law and the Prophets; and, like 
them, they substituted their dry, unpoetical traditions; 
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which represent a lower degree of aspiration after God. 
Religion became an outward ceremonial, a pious eti- 
quette. At the best, it is an ascetic discipline, which 
carries men into mystic ecstasies bordering on madness. 
Against this came a series of violent reactions, under 
the demand for some direct relation to the divine, for 
personal help from God. On the one side are the 
Hindoo philosophies, especially that of Kapila; on the 
other the Avataras, or Incarnations of Vishnoo, espe- 
cially that described in the Bhagavad Gita. 

» But the great reaction was in Booddhism, which, at the 
outset, was simply a Brahmanical sect, even in Booddha’s 
own view of it. But in truth he had struck at the root 
of Brahmanism by his rejection of the caste system, 
with its inherited sanctity and clerical close corporation. 
Turning away from the pantheistic optimism from 
which even the worshipers of India and Varuna hardly 
had emerged, and into which the Brahmans had plunged 
back again, he faced the evils of human life, and sought 
for himself and his brethren the way of escape. A 
grand compassion is the motive to the attempt, but the 
outcome is the dreariest of all the world’s creeds. Exist- 
ence is a delusion, and itself the highest curse. Escape 
is Nirvana,—the right knowledge which recognizes in 
human personality nothing but a congeries of qualities 
which need not be reunited, and the right will which 
extinguishes the desire for further existence. So Booddha 
stands forth as the Hindoo Messiah, and his last word 
is: “Here is the way, the truth, and the death.” All 
attempts to blend this “‘ messiah of the great void” with 
Him in whom all fullness dwells, and who is the way, the 
truth, and the life, “are frustrated by the stubbornness 
ef facts.” 

The religion of Greece is traced through the earl 
myths, Homer, Hesiod, the tragedians, and the philowd! 
phers, showing the development of conscience and of 
. its demands, and the failure to find rest for it under 
Hellenic conditions, Our author has a great regard for 
Plato, but he finds him admirable only as a preparation 
for the gospel, not as a substitute for it, nor even as an 
anticipation of it. “ Platonism was the most powerful 
protest of the spirit against the flesh uttered in the 
ancient world;” but it differs not in degree, but in 
kind, from Christianity, Its dualism, its failure to recog- 
nize God as the absolute goodness, contaminates its 
metaphysics, and lowers its morals. 

Two serious omissions are to be noted in the book. 
The first is that the later history of Brahmanism, after 
the expulsion of Booddhism from India, is just glanced 
at. Mr. W. W. Hunter, in his Orissa, has shown 
that its history is both interesting and instructive. 
Also, nothing is said of the faiths of our own Teutonic 
forefathers, which have great importance, both in them- 
selves and in their relation to us in America, if not to 
Frenchmen. 

The translation appears to be very well done; but the 
translator is careless in dealing with the names of authors 
mentioned in the foot-notes. 





DR. HITCHCOCK’S SERMONS* 


When a great teacher dies, his influence abides; his | ©#¥S¢ °F another is a matter of lesser moment than it was 
At least three such assemblies have > f a Poors 
been holding their sessions in London within the past | themselves, The President of the United Society, in his 
Now there comes a preliminary call for a pl cil ages 
new convention of Sunday-school workers from all the the “Model Constitution’ of the societies, providing, 
world over in the same metropolis, during the summer | #8 YoU will see by the enclosed slip, for the closest con- 


best monument will always be found in the hearts of his 
pupils; his best works will be read in their lives. But 
when a great teacher is also a great preacher, with rare 
oratorical gifts, with the “golden mouth” that voices 
the results of faithful study and keen insight, then one 
can wish to preserve some external memorial that shall 
indicate this added form of personal power. Such a 
memorial is now given to the public in the volume 
entitled Eternal Atonement, a collection of sermons 
(with two addresses) preached by the late Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, the well-known head of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Those who have heard Dr. Hitchcock preach can feel 
that the selections in this case have been wisely made. 
The choice seems, indeed, to have been made in part by 
the lamented author himself, since, as we are told in the 
Preface, he had destroyed all but thirty of his sermons. 
More than half of these are now published. Each is, of 
course, characteristic of the man; his discourses always 
were. Epigrammatic very frequently, clear always, 
brilliant as a rule, the style was the man. The wealth 
of historical illustration, the keen perception of vital 
priuciples running through the ages of human experi- 
ence,—these show the historian. But the earnest grasp 
of Christian truth, the practical application of great 
principles to the present hour,—these reveal the evan- 
gelical preacher. It is interesting to notice how such a 
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* Eternal Atonement. By Roswell Dwight Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D., 
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man, 80 fitted to play the orator, insists upon the biblical 

tone of preaching, and how plainly he indicates his own 

minute study of the Word of God. The man on whose 

lips our most intellectual audiences would hang with 

unwearied zest says this in his charge to an evangelist : 

“The great weakness of the ministry in our day comes 

from its neglect of the Bible. It is not half enough 

studied, pondered over, prayed over. Our texts are too 

often only mottoes. Our sermons are not saturated, as 

they should be, with the Scriptures” (p. 267). 

The title sermon is founded upon Revelation 13 : 8, 

“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” It 
is one of the most profound discourses in the volume, 

reaching out into realms of thought where few venture, 

yet simple in language, and as practical, in the best sease 
of that term, as any prayer-meeting exhortation. There 
is a certain pathos in the conclusion, for this was the last 
sermon written by Dr. Hitchcock. Some of the others 
were written for special occasions, and this is indicated 
in brief foot-notes. So great a teacher was, of course, at 
his best when speaking to young men. The sermon 
entitled “The Law of Service” marks the close of the 
author’s duties as Professor in Bowdoin College; that 
entitled “The Law of Use” was preached at West Point 
to the cadets; and a third, called “ The Cost of Service,” 
was addressed to a graduating class in Union Seminary. 
The last indicates in many ways the secret of Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s success as a teacher, while some of the theological 
conceptions are those expanded in the later part of the 
volume. 

One closes the book with a sigh. Why did he pro- 
duce so little as an author? Why did he not devote 
himself to. the construction of some magnum opus? Few 
could have wrought so well at such a task. The answer 
is, he preferred to be a teacher. Few can understand 
the self-sacrifice this involved. Unfortunately, in the 
present state of education in this country, too many men 
who might enrich our literature, especially in theology, 
are forced to toil on, without the opportunity of doing 
for the wider circle what they now do for a narrow one. 

The book is handsomely printed, and the portrait of 
Dr. Hitchcock, facing the title-page, is an admirable 
likeness. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1888. 
Beemttek yi... ssccccnescces sovsescesccunes sncenancosesoce cosseaees August 21-23 
New Brunswick, provincial ............00:ssseesereseses September 4-6 
Pennsylvania, state, at Altoona,............000 eee September 25-27 
Vermont, state, at Woodstock. ...........csccse coseeeeee October 16-18 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Willimantic............. November 
New Hampshire, state, at Dover..............ssssesesssesees November 





A WORLD'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 


It is so easy nowadays to bring the ends of the earth 
together, that a pan-council of co-workers in one good 


a generation ago. 


The substance of this call is as follows: 


In the year 1862 the first World’s Sunday-school Convention 
was held in London, and again in 1880 a considerable number oe ot a * 
of triends assembled in this country (many from distant lands) amendment, thinking you might like to call attention 
to commemorate the centenary of the establishment of Sunday- | to it in your paper as one of the most important advance 
schools in England by Robert Raikes, and from these meetings | steps of the convention. This has been the spirit of the 
a great impetus was given to the Sunday-school cause. 

Since then important Sunday-school conventions have been | tinctly and was permanently embodied in the constitu- 
held in America and in India, and it is thought that the time 
has now arrived when a convention upon a large scale might 
be advantageously held in London. A strong desire to this Sad : 
effect was expressed at the International Sunday-school Con-| The amendment proposed is in the form given herewith: 
vention held at Chicago last year; and in conformity with this Since it would, in the end, defeat the very object of our organi- 
wish the committee of the Sunday-school Union have taken the | zation, if the older active members, who have been trained in 
initiative, and have decided to hold a World’s Sunday-school | the society for usefulness in the church should remain content 
Convention in the last week of June, 1889. The Wesleyan | with fulfilling their pledge to the society only, therefore it is 
Sunday-school Union, through its secretary, the Rev. Charles H. | expected that these older members, when it shall become 
Kelly, and Mr. B. F. Jacobs on behalf of the International | impossible for them to attend two weekly prayer-meetings, 
Committee of America and Canada, heartily concur in the pro- | shall be transferred to the affiliated membership of the society, 
posal; and it has already been intimated that a considerable | if previously faithful to their vows as active members, This 
number of delegates will attend from the United States and | transfer, however, shall be made with the understanding that 





reach us in time to enable us to tabulate them according to thy 

several countries for presentation at the Convention. , , : 

We are pleased to report that it is probable the Internationg 

Lesson Committee of America will hold a session in Londey 

immediately after the meetings of the Convention. , , , 

The call is signed by Fountain J. Hartley, John Ez 

Tresidder, Edward Towers, and Alexander J. Scrutto 

honorary secretaries of the London Sunday-school Union, 
All communications on this subject may be addressed 

to Mr. Towers, 56 Old Bailey, London, England, 





THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCH0Q] 
CONVENTION COMMITTEE. 


The International Sunday-school Executive Commit. 
tee of the United States and British North American 
Provinces will hold its next meeting at Chautauqua, 
New York, August 16,1888. In connection with this 
meeting of the Committee, a Sunday-school conference 
composed of the officers, members of the Executive Com. 
mittee, and prominent workers in connection with the 
state, territorial, and provincial organizations, is called 
at Chautauqua, to meet August 16-18. The objec 
of this meeting is to consider the condition of the 
work in the various parts of the field, and to confer a 
to the best methods to be adopted to advance the work, 
There is no restriction as to the numbers that may attend 
the conference from any state, territory, or province, 
All members of the Executive Committee and others 
who wish to attend, and desire to secure entertainment 
in advance, may address W. A. Duncan, Chautauqua, 
New York. 

B. F. Jacoss, Chairman Executive Committee, 





SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


One of the most noteworthy indications of true Chris. 

tian progress in our country has been given in the rapid 

extension, during the past seven years, of the organiza 

tion known as the Young People’s Society of Christian 

Endeavor, of which frequent mention has been made 
in these pages. It has centred and directed the zeal 

and activity of young Christians in thousands of local 
churches, and has unquestionably been a means of great 
good to very many. 

Likeall new religious movements, however, this organi- 
zation has been criticised at several points; and the fear 
has been expressed that by associating the young people 
of a local church for their principal activities in con- 
nection with an organization which has its head and its 
chief officers outside of the bounds of that church or of 
its ecclesiastical relations, the local church itself might 
lose the best energies of its young people. This objection 
was recognized by the friends of the new movement in 
their recent convention at Chicago, and the president of 
the national organization, the Rev. F. E. Clark of Boston, 
writes as follows on the subject: 

“Epitor THE Sunpay Scnoon Timzs: 

“The most notable feature of the great Christian 
Endeavor Convention at Chicago was the loyalty of the 
young people to the churches with which they are con- 
nected. This was insisted on by many speakers, and 
was received with the greatest favor by the young people 


address, emphasized this, and proposed an addition to 
nection with the church on the part of the young people, 
and also providing that they shall turn their trained 


powers to the support of the church prayer-meeting and 
all church activities as soon as possible. I enclose this 


work from the beginning, but was brought out more dis- 


tion at the last convention. 


“ Yours sincerely, F. E. Ciark.” 


the prayer-meeting pledge of each affiliated member shall be 


Invitations are now extended to the Colonies and to America, | binding upon him for faithful attendance and participation ia 
to the Continent of Europe, to India, and to the several mission | the usual church prayer-meeting, instead of the society meeting. 


It shall be left to the lookout committee, in conjunction with 


We are desirous of obtaining statistics of Sunday-schools in | the pastor, to see that this transfer of membership is made as 





all parts of the world; and it is hoped that the figures may | occasion requires. Special pains shall also be taken to age that 













































































































a share 
of the prayer-" 
of the society, * 
members. 


of the duties and responsibilities, both 
yeeting and of the general work 
hall be borne by the younger 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the cirenlation of The 
sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week is 128,000 copies, 
exclusive of a large number of copies weed as 
samples. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each éa- 
we jor a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such.a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate relieves the 
feeling of lassitade so common in mid- 
summer, and imparts vitality. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Les Miserables. By Victor Hveo. 
Translated from the French by Isabel F. 
Hapgood. With 100 full-page illustrations, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and bound 
in neat and attractive i e. 6 vols., cloth, 
gilt top, $7.50; half calf, $15.00. Popular 
edition in one volume, 12mo, $1.50. 


Maximina, By Don Armanpo Paracio 
VALDES, author of the “ Marquis of Penalta.” 
Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. Beau- 
tiful and touching—a delightful Spanish 
ereation, 12mo, $1.50. 


Initials and Pseudonyms, By the 
Rev. WILLIAM CusHING. Second series. 
8vo, eloth, $3.00; half moroceo, $6.00. Also, 
uniform with the above, first series, 8vo, cloth, 
$5.00; half moroceo, $7.50. 


Taxation in American States 
and Cities. By Kicnarp T. Ety, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor at Johns Hopkins 
University, Member of Maryland Tax Com- 
mission, author of “‘The Labor Movement 
in America,” ete. 12mo, $1.75. 


Problems of To-Day. A Discussion of 
Protective Tariffs, Taxation, and Monopolies. 
By Prof. RicHarp T, ELY. 12mo, $1.25. 


At IIome, and in War. By A.ex- 
ANDER V. VuRESTOHAGIN. With 23 por- 
traits. Translated from the Russian by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. The best war book ever 
Written in Europe. 12mo, $1.75, 


Summer Legends, Translated from 
the German of Rudolph Baumbach by Mra. 
HeLen B. Doig, Full of inventive fancy, 
grace, and charm. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Vagrant and Other Tales. 
By VLADIMIR KOROLENKO. A new and 
popular Russian writer of marvelous de- 
scriptive powérs. Translated by Mrs. Aline 
Delano, , $1.25. 

A Russian Proprietor and Other 

. Stories. By Count Lyor N. Totsrot. 

’ Written at the time when the author was in 
the heat of His most abundant production. 


Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole,’ 


12mo, $1.50. 


The Long Exile and Other Sto- 
ries. By Count L. N. Tousrot. Trans- 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. Displays the 
author's genius and personality in a new 
light. 12mo, $1.25, 


Napoleon and the Russian Cam- 
aign. By L. N.Torsror. Translated by 
untington Smith. With new portrait of the 

en 4 Pid hat " << ? ; = are the condi- 
ions that bring it about ow is its pro 
affected ? 12m0, $1.00. aia dia 


Power and Liberty. By Count L.N. 

ToLstei. A companion book to Napoleon and 
the Russian Campaign. Translated by Hunt- 
ington Sinith. 12mo, 76 cents, 


Life. By Count L.N. Totsror. Translated 
from author’s proofs by Miss Isabel F, Hap- 
good. Giving the-count’s latest views and 
utterances on thé eternal verities of human 


life, 12mo, with portrait, $1.25. 
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FOR TEACHERS. 





From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 


“Tf a choicer book on the teacher's work has been 
issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


From the Rev. James A. WorpEnN, D.D., Sunday- 
school Secretary of the Presbyterian Church. 


“T regard Teaching and hers as the most ~- 
tematic, philosophic, and practical exhibition of the 
theory and methods of Sunday-school teaching which 
has,ever appeared. My wonder is that Dr. Trumbull 
has been successful in doing the impossible; namely, 
in writing the most complete volume on Sunday- 
school work in a style devoid of technical terms, and 
easily understood, live and attractive to ordinary 
teachers and readers.” 


From the Rev. F. N, PELouBET, D.D. 


“The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
e ere are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers... It oo upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right time, and most excellently adap 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers” sent to 
him for-examination, the. publisher paying the postage. 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 





to help our teachers do better work.” 


After 


In writing, you may simply 


From the Rev. J. L. Hurtsvr, D.D. 


“T fully believe that this is by far the best work on 
Sunday-schoo! teaching which has yet appeared, and 
therefore the most desirable for Sunday-school teach- 
ers, It is philosophical and systematic in its plans 
and principles, yet withal so interesting in s#tyle, and 
80 apt in its illustrations, as to be able to compel a 

ng froin every one who begins it.” 


From the Rev. A. F. ScHaurFteER, D.D. 


“Tam delighted with it. It is clear, crisp, actions, 
and much improved by the marginal notes. I shallbe 
able to make good use of it, [am sure. It deserves a 
very wide circulation. ootap! ben mye should buy or 
borrow it for the sake of the chapter on Reviews.’ 





From F, G. Ensen, Missionary Superintendent for 
Ba North-west, of the American Sunday-school 
nion, 


“Tt isa book that is , and teachets who read it 
carefully will grow, e prize it for the rich mine of 
practical wisdom it contains; for the cleaf and forcible 
way in which it ig presented; and because it is not 
ers reach 0} e@ teachers who need just such 

elp. 





One copy of the book mailed, .  . 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .6Q 
Express charges prepaid. 


$1.00 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A Monumental Work on an Important and Interesting Subject 





appropriate w: ts. 


Price (book and plates), $5.00. 





THE TABERNACLE OF ISRAEL IN THE DESERT 


By JAMES STRONG, §.T.D., LL.D. 


The work consists of six magnificently colored plates, 80 X 42 inches, and a volume of letter-press with 
Now READY. 


HARRIS, JONES, & CO., Publishers, Providence, R. I. 








Our New 8. 8. Music Book 


Happy Greetings 


IS NOW READY. 


This book is purely & Sunday-school book, and ts 
amply supplied with music for the year round ; some- 
thing g for ever , and enough of it to 
for several years. : 

Price, 36 cents each; $30 per hundred. 

We propose to maila "ogee ae copy to every Sunday: 
school superintendent who sends us 10 cents, and gives 
name and locution of his school, 

No free-copies, Address, 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Sireet, NEW YORK. 





The Newest Church Hymn: 
Book, and the Best. 


ww 
“The nearest to perfection. 





For returnable sample copies, address the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 


INFANT PRAISES, 


Professors Sweney and Kistpaitiy ‘gs collection of 

PRIMARY SONGS is being cal r extensively. 

Teachers who use the book are emphatic in its recom- 

mendation. Sample copy by mail for 25 cents. 
JOHN J HO D0 1018 Arch Street, 

° » PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


“Lord, Dismiss Us With,” etc. 15 cents. 
In God Is My Glory. 15 cents. 
“Teach Me to Live.” 15 cents, 
“Lead Us, Heavenly Father.” 10 cents. 
h hd rtett Co gotes 
ALount W, hoger. Publ shed and for sale vW. Wd 
BONER & CO, No, 1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Copies mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of price named. 











ANY BOOK! SAMPLES 
Th 5 Send 2 stamps for postage. FREE!! 
ito Woks eat cheap, aifeaatiter ‘age 
§ ea » » elf-sealing, A SS 
P. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St. S Y. 
— 





400,000 oy a 





SONGS, OF REJOICING EB WESEe: 
i, dozen, not prepaid. Sa é ’ 


mple cen 
illmore Bros., 185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


Seid 10 cents for sampie ef the Musical Visitor, cun- 
taining anthems and voluntaries. Publi-hed Monthly 


at e @ year. Special terms to clubs of five or more. 
Published by THe JouNn CuuRCH Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Send 10e. for one 
or 30¢. for four 
b ehoice p’c’s musie 
Reg. price, $1.85. 


Pres.Cleveland’sMarch, Litho. portrait..8chleifarth 4c 
Gen. Boulanger’s March. Great hit......... Rosewig, 35c 
Sweetheart Waltzes, Gypsy Baron..............8 ranss, 75¢ 
Call Me Back Srotti‘ene. Very popular... Fi-Ber, 35c 
Catalozue of 2153 pieces music mailed free. Send 
for it. Organs, $63. HUYETT, 8t. Joseph, Mo. 


end to BIGLOW & MAIN ** tiie,” 5 
OF oie'ss'hy mai. for BOSPEL HYMNS No. 























SONG A new singing school and conVéention 
book. By 5.8. MyBRs. New ideas, new 
PRIZE pay Mey apt ee with . price 
i, 072. mple copy,25c. by ma 
Boards, W. W. W Plishar, Toledo 


ITNEY. Publisher, ‘Toledo, O. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, &CO.'S 


NEWT Books. 


Political Essays. 


By James RussgLL Lowk1b. ivol, 12mo, 
gilt top. $1.50. 

This book contains twelve papers, mostly on pollti- 
eal questions relating to the war for the Union,—ita 
antecedents, phases ef opinion during its progress, 
and salient features of the reconstruction which fol- 
lowed. The book closes with Mr. Lowell's recent ads 
dress on ** The Placé of the I: dependent in Polities.” 

Mr. Lowell’s sterling patriotism, his loyalty to his 
convictions, his marvelous lterary charm, and his 


abundant and delicious humor, lend special luterest 
to this timely book. . 


Martin Van Buren. 


Vol. 19 of American Statesmen, By Ep: 
WARD M.SHEPARD. 16mo, gilttop. $1.26. 


Mr. Shepard states With admirable clearness os 
force the many important political questions dis- 
cussed and decided in Van Buren’s time, deseribes. 
the many dramatie incidents in which Van Buren 
took part, and bas male this book one of the most 
interesting in the excellent series to which it belongs: 


One Summer. 


By BLANCHE WILLIS Howarp. Illustrated 
by Hoppin. 46th thousand, 16mo, $1.26. 


This charming summer story, which retains ite 
great popularity, is now brought out in e new and 
more attractive style, + 


The King of Folly Island, 


AND OTHER PEOPLE. By SARAH ORNE 
JEWRTT, author of “A White Heron,” “A 
Marsh Island,” “A Country Doetor,” “ Deep* 
haven,” “ Country By-Ways,” “Old Friends 
and New,” “ The Mate of the Daylight,” ete, 
16mo. $1.25. : 


Miss Jewett’s New England stories are exquisite la 
their simplicity, tone, and literary charm. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


A novel, by MARGARET DELAND. Fourth 
edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Tn this powerful novel is presented a deeply inter 
esting study of the effects of relizious belief upon love 
and happiness. ... It isa story of strong and absorb 
ing interest, finely conceived, and written throughous 
with uncommon ability.”"—New York Tribune. 


The Lamplighter. 
By Maria 8. Cummins. New popular edix 
tion. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 26 cents, 


“The Lamplighter” is probably, next to “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” the most popular story ever written bY 
an American author. 

4% For salé by cll booksrl'ers., Bent by mail, pom 
paid, on recetpt @ price by the publishe &, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
BETTER NOT. Dysnene? 2 





VINCENT, LL.D. 
Chancellor of Chautauqua. 
A spicy book en the evils of the dance, en 
entres, and wime. ‘Sincere and earnest; 

like the volume.” —W. Y. Hera/d. “Lis spirit \s adm 
able.” -—¢ epattmarist. ‘Should go into the ha! 
of thousands.” — Messiah's Herald, “ Gives both sides 
a fair statement.— Bapt/st Quarter/y. Tastefully popae 
in cloth, giltstamn. Price. 50 cents. FUN 
WAGNALILS, Astor Place, New York. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


Of current editions, Send Ie. 


See Sear, and ym conn for mak- 
st, Or sel ist, giv ng copyright 
BOOKS diate and condition, id werwi make 





offer. BREW YO 
T be te foot 
Jtearin ouse, 
Nos. 66 and oo Duane St. 


Like TEACHERS use the Illustrator ot 
i 





Sunday-school lessons. Karnest, spiritual, prac 
cal, Subscribers represent 40 evangelical denomina- 
tions. Expository no'es, central thoughts, practi 
suggestions, questions, Bible reading, what can I do 
primary teachings,plans young people's meetings. 6e. 
copy: 60c.ayear. 1.J. MogRow, Minneapolis, Minn, 





Karr OF GLORY for the Sunday-school, b 
J. F. Kinsey and John McPherson. New words 
music, Send 35c. ior sample, If not satisfactory,monéy 
refunded, Sample es free. Send 10c, for programme 
for Children’s Day. Echo Music¢ Co., ‘ayette, Ind. 


SEND 10 OLIVER DITSON & C0, 


BOSTON, for list and descri ten 16 SABBATH 
SCHOOL and all other SACR. G@ BOOKS. 


A Monthly 
K for Home and 
hool. gees od 
years 2c. per co indergarten Stories and typ 
essons. 


. Ki 
Gerentars free. Best terms to AGENTS. 
ALICE B.STOCKHAM & CO.,Chicago,{il. 


seaNe. BABYLAND 50¢ a year. 
A Gay tiene Gol bne-time book for baby and baby’s 

mamma, arge type, large ures, 
'D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


HE BURAL NEW-YORKER is the leading 
farm, pee and home weekly in America 
Prove this by examining a specimen copy, Four 
impressive cartoons also will be sent free to all appii- 
cants, # Park Row, New York. 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 


NEW 8. 8. CATALOGUE of Library 
Books, Scripture Text Cards, and Sup- 
plies, now ready, 48 pages. Free. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
































a in the world. 
jeal tio 'e 
Cpiga/TO OUMIL FUL UO, Falladelphia Ya 


GATES Fiisicunesyoccan Overd0 on goptessirendy 
sold. Single ccpy, post 3 cts. By 
JAR bree a gor arch ga per hundred 


The Lesson on 


THE BLACKBOARD. 


the set of pictures called CAAKIST 
and a list of 10,000 gpoto raphs of works of art a 
foreign views published by us. SOULE PMOTO- 
GRAPH C€O., 338 Washington Si., Boston, 
Mention The Sunday Sehool ‘limes. 


ESTEY 
ORGANS 


® | FARRAND & VOTEY 


END 10 cents for our Art Catalogue describiai: 
iN Ani 








Every one thinks of 
Estey when an organ is 
wanted. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. , 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 
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'y| DETROIT, MIGH. 
CORNISH |sittsthived'cutntogue. Riailed tree 


to any addrees hy 
ORGANS CORNISH & €O., aA 
j Washington, N. 3. 


ONT BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bui» 
pETT OrGA*: Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry eon- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 














Price ts ear; 15 cents rter, 
WAMD & DRUMMOND, Rew Lork, 


Sunday School Times 
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"PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is  potiieies weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 
att COPY 62.00, a year. ‘ The =a peice copy 
apy number o es than new 
subscriber, half price #1 o ag Aero 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Seis $1.08 year. To new subscribers, price (50 


CLUB RATES. 
‘When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
wing low rates: 


FIVE [0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half peice (75 cents) for new. The 
tetal number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


A. TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 

ze subscribers, and half price (68 cents) for new. 

@ total number of beth old and new together to be 
mot less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, and huif price (50cents) fornew. The 
tal number of both old and pew together to be not 
than twenty. 
a@ school has bad a club at one of the higher rates, 
wishes, neon renewing, ‘o form a larger one at @ 
wer rate, it isof course iree to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 

is less than twenty, the club rate tosuch school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(80 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
ber of be accompanied by a statement that the num- 





r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
number of teachers in the school. 
= that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
it that the number of copies ordered must not be 
legs than the full number of teachers. Persons whe 
not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
to secure the required number. Any number of 
po road in excess of the required number may be sub- 
bed for atthesametime. Teacher’ belonging tothe 
same househoid may be counted as ONE in making :uch 
@ statement vA the number of teachers in a sehool, For 
ple: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
r, the club subscription aeed not be for morethan 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
Seriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony time during the ast two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
®@ household t another in order to get the reduction 
pir mapa etal peeorpere is pet * omens. although 
ion subscriptions by or for ether members 

of the household will be taken at the balf rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 

ing a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
en aay of old subscribers, or of old and new to; ther, 
er entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) Is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in thecase 
ef any club for less than ten copies formed on the 

Smal) oy onal gee (givenabove). Whenv large 
@ubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘oone 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for, 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The rs for 
a club will be sent either to the individual sldrossesot 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
elub should all go to one post-oflice, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a schoof get their 
mail matter from one post-oflice, and others in the 
pte school get theirs from another, the papers will 
ites ecnosl 
rent schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
@lub, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
ead eae of the school should be mentioned in 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
@dditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
@hanged should be careful to name not only the post. 
effice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
WAT o Gluivesteccintion | 
a ciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
#0n than the one who sent the previous subscription 
oy epee wit Mow phng] ee stating that 
scribes for ta 

Tileked leat pene cy es the place of the one 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN bas been adopted because 
ef the beliefthat no more judicious edverteing outlay 
eould be made than that for securing a/sair trial of the 
paper. i gad subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

“Only. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber 
the time paid for, unless by apecial request, Teed 
Soolintion ct with oe be discontinued at the 

re) 1@ subscri le ’ : 

therefore be made early. oa Sane 

wer copies of ony one issue of the a to en- 


able ail the teachers ot a school 
sent free, upon application. to examine it, will be 


i, GREAT BRITAIN. 

‘essrs. Hodder and Stought Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly on balfooeeDy sub- 
—- for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 


sent, postpaid, direct from Phil sub- 
seribers) at the following rates :— eee 


‘rom 1 to 4 copies, 
iS 3 23 pies, me each. 
copies and upwards, 78.6da, “ 
To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent compere GAC the individual addresses, or in a 
1 ress, whic! 
the subscribers. ren ao 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


P. O. Box 1550, 
IBAIBY'S 


») SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 








BY 
(aticura Spap. 

R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 

fying the skin of children and infants, and 
preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
Gl-eases ergy J chronic, CuTICURA MEDICATED 
Tortet Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
@toer skin soap yet prepared. 

It — and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus turnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
‘Bushes, and other complexiona! disfigurations. 

. Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
eracked, and scaly skin. 
., Sold everywhere. Price, 25¢. Prepared by the 
Porrer Drve AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 
4@- Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the S) ‘od 
PLES, blackheads, chapped and ofly skin 
PIM prevented by CuTicuaa MEpicaTas Boar, 





TOPEKA KANSAS. 


LarGest Per Cent. ON MONEY INVESTED IS REALIZED 
SY TkE JuDICIOUS BUYING AND SELLING OF 


WESTERN REAL ESTATE. 


THE WM. C. KNOX GUARANTEED EIGHT 
PER CENT. INVESTMENT COMPANY 


\ 
4 
1 "ute 
i 


4 
WUbiatierce enees ests: 


eemce® pent 
ae 


wall uf 


“i 


also for Wm. C. Kn 


Pays % per Annum, 





= im Semi-Annual Interest Dividends, on Stock Subscriptions, 

and, in addition, ONE-HALF NET PROFITS at the expiration 

= of & Years, when Stock is redeemed at par and Profits divided. 
CAPITAL, $100,000.00. SHARES, $100 EACH, 


= Certi of Stock are guaranteed by Wm. C. Knox & Co. to be 
= FOR te pope ty hp dtd yn due proportion of net profits. 


"s pamphlet, “The Financial Situation in 
ansas,” containing full information; and 
.’s ‘Kansas Investor’s Guide,” containing 


Map of Kansas, Mortgage Laws, and other matter of interest to 


investors. ADDRESS, 


WM. C. KNOX & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 


N. B.—Send for mounted wall map of Kansas, showing counties, and railroads in colors, issued by the 
state board of railroad commissioners, Sent free by us to all applicants. 





H. E. BALL, President, 


B. R. WHEELER, Secretary. 


IX PER CENT INTEREST ON EASTERN SECURITIES IS NOW GETTING 
so scarce that when an investment at that rate of interest is offered, either a 
high premium is charged, or else the security contains an element of risk that 
prudent capitalists are not willing to incur. Neither of these objections hold 
good against the securities placed by 

THE KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., 
: ToPEKA, Kansas. 


They are safe, pay six per cent interest, are in sums to suit large and small investors, and 
are placed without any trouble to the investors. Afterward the interest is collected and 
handed over semi-annually, at maturity the principal is paid over, and the investor has had 
no risk, no trouble. We guarantee the security. Our guarantee is worth $1,000,000.00. Back 
of usisthe land. Our judgment and methods have been found so acceptable that our record 
shows many millions invested for both corporate and individual capitalists, and not one 


dollar of principal or interest lost. 


Are your funds safely invested and drawing 6 per cent interest? 


KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., Topeka, Kansas. 
An instructive explanatory pamphlet sent free on application. Write for it, 


Cuas. BARCLAY 
EASTERN OFFICES : 


305 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Hayes & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


Gro. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
101 Devonshire St., Boston. 





728% FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS 


ARE ALWAYS TO BE HAD OF THIS OLD PIONEER KANSAS HO 
Money is growing more confident with us. Interest ra'es are lowering, but we will still net you 7 and g 


per cent per annum. 


000 loaned without loss to an investor. 


r 
? 
Je have mortgages in amounts of $1,000 to $20,000 at 7 per cent, which we offer. 
We always cutdown amounts applied for in each case to an amount that is safe beyond a doubt. 
Bend for our new Investor’s Guides. Remit, with advice, to 


Marvishurg, Pa., Office, 
THOMAS S. WILCOX, Manager, 
224 Markei Street. 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 
Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





Capital, $760,000 
Surplus, $355,016 
teed by Capi. 
teen years of 


APE INVESTMENTS 


ci 
tal 


ve been returned 
Investors with- 
lay 0 loss of a dollar. Esta’ 
Pin <thertaa foes and Debenture Bonds and 
Savi Cert tes always on hand for sale— 
In Sa in amounts of $5 and up- 
ward ; in the rtg: part t, $300 and up- 
ward, Full information regarding our securi- 
furnished 


tion by 

J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; « 

flew York Mang’r, WENRY DICKINSON, 319 Groadwap 


McINTOSH & MYGATT, 
p enver-BANKERS-co.orapo, 


Do a General Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely got. one pay 
x . 
EIGHT PER CENT. tau. a 
real estate taken as security is personally examined 
by us before making loan. Investment securities for 
non-residents a specialty. Particular attention given 
to the investment of Trust Funds. Wecollect interest 
and principal, and remit to ourcastomers in New York 
exchange, without charge. Correspondence invited. 
We refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New 
York, or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


R M® ORTGAGE 
jouste SECURITY. NESS COUNTY 
Send for full Particulars! 


NESS GrTv, KAN. 
UWusirated Hand-bookamaps. 











40 WATER $t-Boston. 


ANKING in all Branches, Bonds and 
other 4 te § per cent. Investments. 


SAKEANSGsBANK 
CHIC a 





AGO surcsas PRESTONKEANS 
New York Office: 2 Wall Street. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


Office in Company’s Bui 
308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
CASH CAPITAL, ...........00.000 sssserertre $500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance and 
all other claimaa.................... 1,490,378.83 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 411,577.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,4201,986G.11. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RI pet 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Aisxentes Biddle, 


John T. Le ries P. Perot, 
Israel M ~ 


orria, os. E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton & Hutchinson, Samuel W Ite 


J 
Charles 8. Whelen. 
SEATTL mercial center of PUGET SOUND 
Country. Coal, Agricultural 


al, Iron, Timber an 
Lands. Se 4 for full ‘nformation of Queen City. 


SE-AT=TLE. “soctuc; Wash. Terr. 





The largest City in Washington 
Te ritory. Population 20,000. Com- 





to 2.000 aeres choice farm land, well wa- 

tered, close toschool, R. R.,and market, Part 
of the celebrated Elkhorn Valley in Central Neb. 
terms, with small payment down, will secure a home 
or investment. CHAS. HYSLOP, Maryville, Mo. 


UARANTEED FARM BONDS of the 
KANSAS TRUST AND BANKING CO., of 
Atchison, Kan., Senator John J. Ingalls, President. 
Send for information to R. M. MANLEY, 
Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 











death. MAGEE’s Emutsion is the 
remedy known to the medical profession. 

I have used MaGEEr’s EMULSION with peatisying ve 
sults, and shall continue to use it in my practice.—F. 8. 
Wilcox, M.D., Sanitarian Hespital, Brooklyn. 


A cold is often the forerunner of consumption and 
safest and best 





BONDS, (2223s 
r cen 
8 forsale. Send for Bond List. 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 
115-117 Monroe St, 56 Devonshire St., 
CHICAGO, BOSTO. 





T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & t Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 7% First Mortgages, 6% 


Send your old Glasses by mail. 

We'll take exact size from them and send 

a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 

with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. 

This method of fitting eyes never fails. Satisfaction, or 

money refunded. . ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOPE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of Wilbor’s Compound 
of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 








HE American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 

St., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 

in Investment Securities, 1 guaranteed. 

Assets, October 1, 1887. $1,883,909.72, Send for full 
information and references. 


A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. 
those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 





Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
mampleot hae LIVED AND oS. 





NBOUNDED POPULARITY Patios" re: 
Ridge’s Food, nos hy its ial Wee on but 


and Whe WOOLEICM @ OO on lave” 





WORTH REPEATING 


MY STAR. 
[By Rebert Browning.) 


All that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now adart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and the blue! 
Then it a like a bird; like a flower, hang 
furled : 
They must solace themselves with the Satun 
above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore] 
love it. 





A LESSON FROM MOSQUITOES 


[From Horace Bushnell’s Moral Uses of 
Dark Things.] 


Many of us would like to imagine tha 
our pests, and poisons, and various kind 
of torments, are at least not designed; 
that, however they may come, they ar 
only mysterious; or, that if they must be 
allowed to be, in sume sense, from 
the Universal Creator, it must in rever 
ence be held, that he did not mean to hays 
them as annoying and deadly as we find 
them to be. Then let any one dissects 
talon, or a claw, or a carnivorous jaw, and 
decide whether there is any contrivance 
here for tearing and devouring flesh; an{ 
whether any preparation for scenting is 
deliberately contrived, in the outspread 
nervous texture of the nostril. Whence 
came that terrible vise in the mouth ofa 
shark, and whose invention is it? Tha 
viper fang, both sharp and hollow, laid 
down flat upon the jaw when there is no 
occasion for it, but hung with pulleys of 
muscle to throw it up when attack is t 
be made, allowing it now, in the bite, to 
be pressed directly down upon a bag of 
liquid venom deposited just under its 
roots,—whose invention is this? Is it not 
plainly a deliberate contrivance, as truly, 
visibly deliberate as any injecting or ejec 
ing engine in the world? And how many 
venomous creatures are there,— spiders, 
ants, ticks, scorpions, serpents, flies, mos 
quitoes, centipedes, that have their bags 
of poison made ready, as the fearful artil- 
lery of their otherwise contemptible life! 

Let no one imagine that such kind of 
artillery is not meant; there is no other 
that is gotten up with a machinery more 
skillful, or with better ammunition. All 
that may be done with such tools is plainly 
meant to be done. Whatever else maybe 
true, God has created venom, and we must 
not scruple to say it. If we have any con- 
ception of goodness that forbids this kind 
of possibility in God, then our God plainly 
enough does not exist, or the God that 
does exist is not he. The really existent 
God, as we can see with our eyes, is such 
a being as can use contrivance in adjust- 
ing the due apparatus, both of prey and 
of poison. And we need not scruple to 
confess a degree of satisfaction in this 
kind of discovery, showing that goodness 
is no such innocent, mawkishly insipid 
character, no such mollust softness swim- 
ming in God’s bosom as many affect t 
suppose; that it has resolve, pn pe 
thunder, in it, able to contrive hard things, 
when hard are wanted. No other impres 
sion is at all equal to the moral trainin 
for which we are sent hither. If we coul 
not see distinctly that God is able to plan 
for suffering, and prepare the machinery 
to produce it, what we call his. goodness 
would only be a weak, emasculated virtue, 
which, if we should praise it, would not 
long keep our respect. 

One of the very first and most necessary 
conditions of a right moral government 10 
souls, is vigor; a will that is visibly asserting 
itself every where in acts of sovereignty that 
do not ask eurconsent. It is better for us 
even to be’shocked sometimes, than never 
to be impressed. Mere safe keeping is not 
rugged enough to answer the moral use 
of our life. Elemental forces, grinding 
hard about. us and upon us, are necessary 
to the due unfolding of our moral and 
religious ideas, and it is in just these 
severities of discipline that we afterward 
discover the deepest counsels of benefi- 
cence, and the highest culminations 
eternal goodness itself. 

We here perceive that not only danger 
ous and fierce animals are wanted as the 
necessary furniture of our discipline, but 
a large supply of annoyances, irritants, 
and dagusting infestations, We laugh # 
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tures many times, and try to 


ot lves at their expense, and it 


a ourse 
wees not Le desirable to take them more 
nig 


ut it-is a very serious matter, 
ait raced oy that we have them to laugh 
ow es xl,.it is-even & fair eulieet of 
joabt whether we. get as much real disci- 
nli ne, after all, from all the beasis of prey 
a ther, as we do from any single one of 
a iialt- dozen tribes af pests that infest the 
world—ants, mosquitoes, wood-flies, jig- 
and the like. A part of their value 
iat they annoy us enough to keep us 
and if they sometimes keep us 










gers, 
js, tl 


i when we are really demandin 
ogy sleep, it is not altogether ill. Unmoleste 
sleep might settle us at length into leth- 
ara argy. We want irritants to stir us up, 


aud nettle us into vivacity, as truly as we 
do the lull of musie and breeze to quiet 


al us. Besides, we are always trying to get 
the world into a law of happiness, as if 
that were the main errand here, or as if 
Gudmade it, and must needs take it to be 
8 the law of his will, How often do we say 


this, and:sometimes we even set our specu- 
lation upon it, to Bhow that so it must be, 

It was very important, therefore, to keep 
us off this ground, and worry and sting 
us away from it. And to this end, dombt- 















































Jess, it is that God lets in upon us 
be face ane ee, and whole b 
od, | 
ms 
Ave aeehene 
ind | vice, 
ta air in genera 
nd po errand th at 
tt) pensed with 
nd irritations, anne BS, “m soi us, 


that have a consi erable aignificance, and 
ought to have, must have, a considerable 
use. Not all the elephants, tigers, and 
hyenas, and crocodiles of the world, have 
a thousandth part of the power exerted 
by these on our feeling and temperament. 
And it is a great thing they do, when they 
only keep us off the “folly of conceiving 
that Go rincipa!ly concerned with us 
here to pe us happy. Therefore he 
showsus that he is not, by instrumentations 
most unremorseful, mostdeliberately con- 
trived; leaving us noth g less or different 
to believe, than that he is shaping us to 
good, moral good, let the plcaweres and 
all the fine computations of pleasures fare 
as they may. 


WANAMAKER'S 


Closed at 1 P. M. Saturdays, 











Pure L gg LAWNS THAT EARLIER IN THE 8EA- 
son were 30, 35, and 40c, are now 20c. The sheer, sirong, 
dei ightfully pd ‘stufig that every woman loves to have 
some: hing of, 

All the £0¢ Novelty Ginghams are down to 37}¢c. 
No fauit in the stuffs: afternoon of the season, 

- Many choice 7}sc styles of Sateens at 25e. 

Fine French Challis, Just as handsome and billowy 

as when they were 50 and (0c. Now 37}¢c. 

Beach Cloth. hi ht colors for shore and mountain. 

Light weight, but firm fice, 60 inches, 50c. 

EVERY THING FOR -PORTS. 

A raft of Tennis Rackets. Sear: Special, 7. Thirty- 

w-otlerk nis. Wethink the Wanamaker 8 ials— 
airmouut $2, Ardmore #3, Belmont #, and Wissa- 

hickon $1—th re best Rackets to be had for the money. 

WHAT APPEARS TO BE BY FAR PHE MOST IMPORTANT 
récvnt improvements in Suspenders eomes to us from 
London as the new Captus Brace. F. Ff strength, sim- 
Plicitv, and ease of unfastening it stands at the head. 
ery d with atouch. Leather and cantab ends, 7ic, 


















"G,0R ANY TIME. SEa- 
‘paper covers, 


very month gives the 
world, 
VANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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sent to our Boston store, 
wie your name, and the 
wme of THIS PAPER on 
it, vill bring to your 
bapa, ree, ¢ 





POSTAL CARD 


ackage 
20 samples of cloth, from = ich we 
B THE FAMOUS eT 






tur TO ORDER 


Plymouth Rock $3 Pants 95} 


pone arnt Galea O28 
‘scll-mmecearennent Mianhe en enclosed, 
Rock Pants ra 


vO pee 
8 fg eater E Sree. he Mngton 
old, ; Rs. AS wy 7 
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SENSE” 


ORSET WAISTS 
i Stores. 


Ask for them, 


p OH UR Tats 


PERFECT 

ALA 

out FACTORY, 
147-149 North we ee pdiedoin 


phia, Pa. 








AARPET puyers had better purchase of J. 
ee 

rei u 2, 
a Which are reliable ip every Way. 

















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


* ¢ More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 
Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 

Offices Everywhere. 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


=ag="~ (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 











THE NEW: SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
M**: J, A. “ey Us, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut , Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sixieenth year begins September 20 


ST WALNUT AT, Basréion Behoos for 
eoiris 4301 Walnut St., Puila. Re-opens pept. 19. 
Miss J. TRAUTMAN N. Prin. ‘Catalogue on Tapplisation. 


Fe tad yal GABLES, Bridgeton, N.J, Mrs, Wi 
cott’s Boarding School for Young Ladies, Cert 
cate admits to Wellesley. Circular on application, 


Al ultISSES ANABLE'S 


AND DAY SCHOO 
we CARP iN DLES, New Brunswick, N. J., 
__ wil re-open | September 26, at 66 Bayard Street. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


rticulars, ad 
THE REV. DE. Wo onDE 
___1834 Chestnat Street, PR iadelpnte, _ 

















CA ON'SCHOOL :*2 ford Mase 
Re and day pipiis. Select and rate, year. 
ore begins wneser:: 9" y Bes gireilars, 





LAKE bar SEMINARY. 


Painesville, Chie, tion pleasant ake healthful, 
course of study r h, h ig 4s ib year 
cipal 





bezing Sept. 6. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Meu FOLLY (N, J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
¥ M. WALRADT (YALE), Principal. 


LARBIOAL AND HOME INSTITUTR, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Prepares youn 
= for coll ege; with home comforts and specia 
RAH V. H. BUTLER, Princip: al. 
minary for young ladies, West 
Ath school year begins Sept.i7. Good 
ve grouné oe ae 
ages, muss rawing, pain Dg, O60. 
: thlogu he DaRLEGTON, Ph.D. 
USETTS, B: yee Connty Great Bar- 
mn. ShOGWICK INSTITUTE. 
A d limited tT for young see and boys. 
Be. Or circulars, etc. H. J. N LENNEP, 
B.J.VA LENNEP. A.M., Prine ipais, 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL, 
1020 Pros et ,Pireet Cleveland, Onio. 
Reopens Septem! 1888, 


llege Preparation. 
Bunker Hill (| i) Academy. flomeschool Supe- 


rior advantages and results. 


























Prepares ad peony college 
or business, Si fear epens Sept. 10 ddress 
the Rev, 8. L, 5 ‘i .M., Principals and Aion’ r 





NORWALE, cont Norwalk MilitaryInstitute. 
Thorough teaching. Careful train: ine. Moderate 
charges, Superior buil ing. Gymnasium. Bowling 
alleys. Boat-house. F. 8. ROBERTS, Principal. 





ELLESLEY phia. 


Boarding and day school 
Prepares for college, 6 


= 


For circular, address 7 EM 
18M Chestnut street, bhilade!piita, 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


bee Christian fomily schoo} for bey, al xecoe ser 
ns or ca ogue. sen 
KIRK TALCOTT. Moruan Park, Gook Go til 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL. 


A school and home for boys. Forty miles from Piitsburg. 
Beautiful location. Thorough equi pinent. Sieam heaté 
electriclight. Fullcorpsoftrained teachers. Thorough 
preparation for entrance to any college. Terms mod- 

Address, WILSON & Fair, Prins., Saltsburg, Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


Evanston, Ill. Rev, JOSEPH CUMMINGS, dD. D. 

L.D., Presid 100 pi sand inatructors, and 
over 1300 stud: nis. The! university offers profess onal, 
= | collegiate, and and preparatory advantages compleie at a 
modera’ 


PENNSYLVANIA accoemy. 




















CHESTER. P 27th year opens ito 19. 
[LITARY COL 
DEGRERS, IN Te Ga eh os 
A, hononghit arpt nied Vantin” Beeman 
oroug an reparat rtmen 
Cireular of Col. ARLES Pe MYATT. President. 





LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


ee: 


hGE, 
COLLEGE OF D NTAT SI SURGERY, a 
POST-GRADUA URSES. ne 
vor cotalomne, Pepa, 
C, ROBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and Best Sloped in she 
World — 10 Instructors, 2252 stu last 
Thorough Instruction in Vocal and pee ument Sta 
sic, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, rages Lit- 
erature, Srench, rman, and Tahan La 
lish Branches Gymnastics, ete. Tuitio n 6510955: bon 
gpd room with oon rane and Electric Light, * to 

er week. Fall Terma begins Sept. 13, 1688. F 
Tinelratea Calendar, giving fail information, addres 
E. TouRJBE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


CLAVERAGCK COLLEGE | * 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
Claverack, N. oi 








Statistics from the last re mppert of nts of the 
University of the State of New Coe r this insti- 
tution to take a jeaging postion tp} in poling of gcholar- 
mn Dia besuctimtl, y a Sheatiht thintt located 
int the Hudson Sy a and asnever' aaa 
a day on accoun 

merges, of study ure So oyete ,and 


owe 
oat etna ‘September 10, 


MiMev. A. Hh. PLACK, A.M., President. 


Oberlin College. 


Faeulty of Fifty-four Professers and Instructors. 
1417 students last year, 
1, DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Classical 
English Courses. 
H. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses. 
ii. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION, 
~—Classical, Philosophical, and English &chools. 
a CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
V. ART DEPARTMENT. 
‘Pull Courses with increased Electives. Enl 
Signe otiaing. and Laboratories; and Five 


on and incidentals, re 


ex math 
Send 





and 


rca bie 





able. powtd god to $48 per term. 
‘erms’ dap. 1 1, and April 2, For full 
particulars A for “‘ Announcement” to 


G. W. sHURTLEYE, Secretary, Oberlin, Obia. 


ts eo 
thorough, a and its dear anome under men ge of 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY 


SWITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE, A.M. (Harvard Graduate), 
Principal and Proprietor, MEDIA, P 


wn WHEATON FEMALE E SEMINARY 


1 commen 6. Fine library, 
bedi ag observatory. gna ‘cunt oste, Thorough in- 
struction. t of home influen Send for ore reu- 
M 7 MISS A, = STANTON, Prin., Norton 


ITC ELL § Bore’ SCHOOL, | Billerica, 
Mass., 18 miles trom Boston and 
migc ‘om L’S on th the o 70 on and Lowell R. R. 
A strictly seleet Family Sehool for Re from 7 to 15 in- 
clusive. Fall term commences October 1. Send for 

circular to M. C, MITCHELL. A. M.. Principal. 

OE! LTENHAM ACADEMY. Boagprne Sc sapr 
Boys, on Chelten irand near Philadel 
Extensive buildings, chapel gymnasium ; 
buskfiesn, isin Milit tary rid, Propures for for college or | ~ 


sth yooy | bet ns ante 
Rev. "Dr. Ogoentz, near ‘Phila. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


‘One of the half-dozen peg pentemie and cla 1 
schools in New England, The payment Ul gk 
Lnaey tuition with boar 
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tera, beg cover * A ae 
erm, ne IR catalogue to the 
Rev. G Le Principal, 1, fibraham, Mass, 





h # xeg. Steam hea 
oughout by electricity $43,000 endowmen Pre; 
for college or business. Advance payment o rep 
entire Fay of tuition in iorary courses, aolading 
Dame for the ‘eer. Opens Sept, 4. For catal ue,ak 
dress . F.D.BLAKESLER,A.M. -EastGreenwich,R.1, 


FRIENDS SCHOOL PROWPENCE. 


Founded in me” Excellent home. students from 18 
states. Alldenominations. Thorough work In English, 
scie::ce, Classics, music, and art, Ourcertificate pie 
to college. Address GUSTINE JONES, 


NEW YORK, AURORA Yoong LAK 
WELLS’ COLLEGE FOR ¥ LADIES, 
FULL COLLEGIATE course of mone Anerpmental 
and vocal music, drawing, aan: Ae. § Location 
beautifal and ots nildings elegant, Ex- 
tended and enya oe ne ies A refined Christian 
home, Segsion be ope nept 12, 1888. Bend for catalogue. 
ReBRE, D.D., President. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


OF BALTIMORE CITY, 
An institution of highest coliegiate grade, with 
Glow Opens postiies oa ond wee | intruce 
on tember ress the 8: 
M,  HOPRING, PhD. Baltimore Ma. ” 


QoonT? SEHD CORYOUNG LANES 


unt Jay ne 
will begin ite ‘ite th siy-nints » ednesday, Se 


circulars, @ y te CIP. 
School P. O., Mon tare, apniy te ty Ba ore, 


Dives Francnus E. Buwwert, = M. L. Bow’ 
Ing SYLVIA J, EasTMAN Iss H. A. Dincays. 


ROSKLAND COLLECE 


An OHERTACH ACADEMY. Founded 
bot Li 
r 














Geoats 
Ogonts 





epee es UDSON, 
Guavvatine Cov UNIVERSITY PREPARA 
TOBY and BusINESS 
wueexeree. @ Lapres, 


a ~ we and Young Men. 
ecial teachin 
for back ierwand ee . nolo, eo Modeen £ 


aa reg savin, Tepes. | 8 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY | 


Invites the attention of parents and students se fh 

full eourses of stu 2) its improved pelstn ie 
igee echetarebips, (9) ia ) he lar, iv pore fund, (5 
astronomical o healthfuiness 
tion, (7) its remarkable & deny and (8) its elegant 
new artand 


itt has N5 Superior in Pennsylvania. 
ree departments: A colle oge oe fer F youn men, 

ok Snet! cata Le r young women, = academy for 
youths pw fi for college, for business, or 
Venehing, wt h full and able facultios. 

"ses of lectures and lities in music and art 
oll Set a euperior character, and will be faithfully kept 
at a standard to meet the ys bys demands. 

The recent additions to the en ment enable the 
corporation to offer inducement in advance of any 
that have been ofpred previously. and te assure the 
satisfaction of patri 

Ttisimportant fort the publicto know that university 
advantages are offered at less cost to the student than 








ius new 
of loca- 


the prices of normal schools, Lary tp ies, and other un- 
endowed institutions with feebie facilities, 
Catalocues any desired rmation will be fur- 











veh 
a SE5 SSS | 
x : : EDUCATIONAL. ¥ 
xy Three Wonderful Sewing Machines, | esacaric rat an) sesincr ami. 
oh OvERIRAAARARE Qsmarany, Ma 
% \ THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). SEXP For CAPALOGUE to the MV Tua 
y “it runs with a breath,” Te pe ar ress onin._Both see a. 


. ee 
IBSON'S Family a 
School for Yeung Ladies ond Lice Gir (sea, Me 
Spruce St., Phila. Fall term begins Sept, 27, ° 
T. GEORGE'S HALL fer here and young 
men, St. George's, Md, Prof. J.C. KINBAB,A.M,, © 
Prin, Select, thorough, tafe. 6250 and $800. 


MISS BARTLETT'S (f feimegaa may ashigot: 
for young ladies, 32 Wall Street, New HaVen DDI. st 
will epen Sept, 28. Circulars gent on application, 


MoL LEA SEMINARY. SIMSBURY, CONN 
HomeSchool, Young Ladies, iequttiul 

mM healthful location, Three hours irom New York, 

Half-hour frem Hartford. Address Rev.J.B, McLBEAN 


EST WALNUTSTREETSEMINARY for, 
Young Ladies, opens Sept. 26. Is provi for 
giving a superior education in collegiate, ec! ree ote ang 


Pen leita RUTES nts; also in music an 


AKU 2045 Walnut Street, SShiteda. 


evae LADIES’ SEMINARY, Freehold; 
N.J. Keopens Sept. 19. A pleasant and hea'thy 
location. Thorough course of instruetion. Prepares 
for college. Agrantogee in in music and art. Address. 
the principal, Miss EB. EW ALL, 1" 

n to every. 


Yale Divinity School. open ‘0 ae 


nomination, with the privileges of the uniyersit 
Sept. 20. For cataloene or further information, ap 
to Prof. GEORGE E. DAY, New Haven, Conn, re 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 























cCOoOLU beral endo 
27 on hey ‘assistants. 4 well-eqn p. 
tories. Informatien sent on application. 


Mae FEMALE 8E 
educution of women. College 

advanced course of study. Mo 

lish, munkc, # OFF Steam iS, 








Ter . Rend for catalogue 
Ad ress, Isabella G. Frenc »P 





FREEHOLD (N. 4), | 
Forty-fifth year. Breper 
fare tought rivatel ae 
Ruy, A. 6. ONAMBERS, 





Brooke Hall Female Seminary, 


Media, Delaware Co., Pa, 
Offe fully high pavante es. Fall sess 
gins Seprember 1. MT. KAM EMEAN, rented 


PHONOCRAPHY 3 


Self-taught, Send fer Catnlog. Address 
The Phonographie Inetitute. Cincinnati, 





HOUGHTON SEMINARY For Younm. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 

Offers unsnrpassed advantages in music, languages, 
science, and art, attractiveto siuates of bighaoneeuy 
For illustrated catalogue, addr 

A. G. } BENEDICT, A.M, 


‘COTTAGE SEMINARY, ’ 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR Youne LADIMA, 
CLINTON, OUNELDA CO, 
OpensSept.5. Rev. C. W. HAWLEY, A.M, , Prin, 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE 


South Williamstown, Berkshire County, Mass. 
vate sehool for boys. Prepares for co lone, sci- 
entihe: school, or business. Forty-seventh year begins 
Thursday, September 18 18. BA hei catalogue, address 
MILLS, Principal. 


YORK (PA.) COLLEGIATE INSTITUT 


Sixteenth year will tember 8. 
per aanum. oA Be pee es, Separate course 
jes, Prepares for college or business. New bu 
laboratory, apparatus, library, and full Tucu: ty. 
ee mneree ish each ‘or the gospel Nl pede read 
catplogue wit a Biate of buildingsand full 
addr Presidcnt, 
Rey. JAS. pomp atan a Ph. D, 


Livingston Park Seminary, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 

Select home school for (20) young ladies. 80th year 
begins Sept. 26, 18s¢; Preparatory 4academic courses. 
Musie and art. ‘French and German b oY native teachers, 
Location, private perk, neat and beautiful, _ 
for circular. - CURTIS, Principal. . 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


IN THE VIRGINIA MOUNTAINS, 


Beveral Courses for Degrees, Alsoa Practical Buels 
ness Department. Special attention to i 
French and Germar spoken. Large Libra rary. Bast 
moral infiuences. Students from 16 states and Mexico, 
Expenses for nine months, $149, aire, org2z4, Tuiary- 
es te. addrous 

or ve bj e 
JULIUS D. DREHER, 
Salem, mr virgiala, 


“STAMMERINCG” 


And all Defects of Speech Permanently Cured, 
For ..-4 information, testimonials, etc., sen ot 























nent Sor 
€ phiet to EB 8. Jobnstes, lith and Spring 
Garden | Bts., Palle. Endorsed by Geo. W. 
Phil H. C. Wood, M.D.,, ery 
Mevvous i agi tke of Pa.; 


Wanamaker, Phil 

















send 3 two-cent stam for 

our complete saimnies of 
T howess . Circular Lo and 
RINT ies ctar” pe -_ ot Ty 
RINT hse oony DF ied aireopious, 

nad 2 a... ‘er bem bY 

CARDS prscons type, cards, &c,, lo 
ry. Kelaey ds Co. theriden.OG 
7 OWEsT P Prices } the United States.— Paper by 


If so, and desire fashionable 
wring paver al reasunable 
Br ices. ask your stationer for 
oston Linen, 
paper representing over "250 
varieties which we sell br 
pound.—felt direct from mills to the gow 
Ne sheots of paper and envelopes, with prices and 








ished 
is SUCRIELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 


“det gee 


Boston Bond, 
or Bunker H.li Linen. 
WRITE? If he does not keep them, 
~ 
Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. the pont 8 Am OB 
es 178tol 

Ezpress often cheaper. ' Devonshire Birest, Boston, 
number of shee stoa pou d, sent on receipt of 15 eta, 
pamuber of shee sot pow sent on receipt of 18 et 
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‘Teavening: Agents: * 


ee 
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Gen, E Ni: bal, % any Di 

the only authorized No 'm ving more 

read Ben H > oni — ay aHaeri n by said au ber, 
Mouey it ing bock yet,” Hw 
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5 a ANSAS CITY, MO. Incorp. 1886, ~ WIADE WITH BOILING > WATE “g 2 een at the L bwest Cash 
yaje-up Capital, - $1,000,600.00 


“Sees Titi! PP S’S! pny OF THE Wal ia siooawecn® 


ARVIS, Pres, ROLAND R. CONKLIN; See, “ Thousands of the best $38.007) 
flice, 229 Broadw ay, New York. CRATEFU L—-COMFORTING. sie ie caste sare E Tr at Raper’. ; Gold Watch ever made are sell} 


== 


, and ing in our Co-Operative Clubs. 
Shadows “as ‘ond Sart ming tater Pure. an : The watches are American Levert 
ASK FOR feat Steel-Plates, : Stem Winders, containing every es- 
[ nly DT manly exact fac-simile. sential to accuracy and durability jig 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. ; 


62 . 9100 —— pee pgegperne ak 
mprove' found in no other} 
MADE WITH BOILING MILK. y eae apes op a 








watch. are absolutely the} 
THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 


5 only: Dam B-prook Mover 
ta!ning more than two hundred recipes,wili besent 5 Dew: commissions on i —. ee oe in the World, and a 
Sany one who will mention where this advertisement AGEN NTE D ou: igi " th genuine Rubies. The a 
The as seen, and enclose a two-cent mamengne postage, to R iT : mary Stem Wind end sett is the} 
Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, In ak’, . Th 


ED. o ey, 
Bestselling book of the year ae ¥ terme? ~ ly =, - Santee 
BUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. BREAKFAS T PHILADELPHIA. a. 


and la this paper. 


Absolutely Pure | BERLE, Onicage, Illy or P to any $ ofagabilty Price’ in ox 
Silk or merino. Also solutely Pure Co-Operative ve Clubs, $38,00—cither a 
“soa | DOGO A225 |_ crs uc MOKEY RAPOLY | HM ndisessinev coe 


. 4. HART # 00. ceegurt | Setng pushnety geste Yatir Oonring otk, | MM Main fhe in Companys Our Building 
133 N. 8d St., d ts di ts. ALVAH BUSHNEL alnu 
Philadelphia, Pa coo D N EWS #7 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. phe sis: One neo nTs of aa Al 
00 A MONTH madi A AN 
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PORTERS OF CHURCH 3 ing t Bar “and pacuiums: “| time tothe Spare rofitabl 14-Karat Gold] 4. verieci Protection 

OSTERMOOR & SON, 35 Sie ASKS. r particulars address “ oe S| against magnetism. Fit 
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GREAT meesress JO. SON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond % Va. Filled CHAIN “sy ee pe — a 
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SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., : s Pungent, . : 


WEY Aromatic, Economical, | AGENT wanted to take subscripuons for Tux | Ser the BEST. [ 
“Manufacturers of PULPIT T SUITS, == AGENT its great Premium pictare, “Christ Before A SOUVEN o. 
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Chureh Light, | inventors and onlv manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. exaitement of this campaign will be a harvest for 
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for every conceivable use. Catalogues Wcete, and Children, 25c. packet makes 6 gallons. VANTED: AF gg capa sr Cones, a 
free. Please state wants. Seed tr bieamal) Sat bent’ deseonces ulred. ‘Rev 
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soy 15. 
> ffers superior advantag: r money-m a . 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS ~ out of business will rie i, once etn pa waliees R Mr. H. G. Talmadge: 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, DODD, MEAD, & CO., New York, N. Y. Group 2.—Lxsson-HELP WRITERS: 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale, Es . 
Prof. Dr. Franz Delitzsch. 
logue t firnjshed on a) ppicatiogs "So Lo ok Out Prof. Dr. William Meaty Green, 
No. 36 South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. President Timothy Dwight. 
e FoR. for imitations of the Hartman Pat- Rev. Dr. Alexander McLaren, 
MeShane Bell Foundry "4 ent Steel Wire Door Mat. The only B ry W. Warren. 
nest Crade o 8, CLEANLINESS, mat having every point of merit. All 
Send a eae ete DJRABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| genuine have name stamped on the 
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Mention Sp altioece, ia No Opor WHEN HEATED. pry B- ., law —, ope seller P, inac H. Hall. 


Pre .D PJ ; 
maviCnAl wien Mat Peomeni gente 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, rice aS Me Tux. ; Bray vatontn tee 
pmere eV aa St ea Ge General Offices His Hilsais St. Omtoago, Trt. 
Grocer 0 ~$ 4~--py4* ce astern Agency : 105 Chambers St.. ORK. 
D. S. WILIBERGER. Prop.. 288 N. 2d6t., Phila, Pa 


“Cleanfast” 
EDARIN NITURE POLISH. | = te, ee ASTOCKINC S 


trees, Bestinthe world. For sale F. P. Robinson Co. Dy .. 
nn Keoy. A dealers. 
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